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The ‘AJERICAN SOCIETY of ARCHITECTURAL HISTORIANS 


founded 1940 
1. To provide a useful forum and to facilitate enjoyable contasts 


for all those whose special interest is the History of Archi- 


tecture, 

2. To foster an appreciation and understanding of the great build- 
ings°and architects of historis culturess 

3. To encourage research in architectural history, and to aid in 
disseminating the results of such research, 

4, To promote the preservation of significant architectural 
monuments. 


Directors; 


Kenneth J. Conant, Harvard University 
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Your president has appointed a Committee on Nominations, with 
Professor Henry Hope as Chairman, to report a slate of candidates 
for the coming year. Ballots will be distributed by mail during 
January, and perhaps results will be ready to report in the next 
JOURNAL. Accompanying the ballots, will be the first financial 
report and an up-to-date membership role, A handsome printed 
membership card has: been prepared and will be issued to all mem- 
bers as 1943 dues are paid. 


The permanent organization of the Canbridge=-Boston local 
group suggests similar action in other centers, Steps have al- 
ready been taken to call members together in New York City and 
in Washington, 
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EXCAVATED + QEASURED + €+ RECONSTRUCTED + BY*+KENNETH+J+ CONANT 


THE PLACE OF CLUNY IN ROMANESQUE 


AND GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 


by Kenneth J, Conant 


While the architectural historian easily recognizes 1 Romanesque 
building, he finds himself rather at a loss to give a definition which 
will adequately describe Romanesque style. "Roman architecture with a 
difference" is as accurate a short statement as I know, for it calls 
attention to the Roman basis and connections of the Romanesque and 
poses the question as to what the differences are, 

In the case of military structures and those for ordinary use, 
including the domestic parts of the monasteries, these differences are 
often slight, and Romanesque works are little more than provincial Ro- 
man works coming after their tine, But with the more important church- 
es we observe a difference ot once, and it is clear that the life, 
movement, and perfection of the Romanesque style came from urchitects 

aced with the problems of large and highly evolved churches, usually 
monastic. 

The conservatism of the monks and the prestige of Roman architec- 
ture kept o Roman ideal before these men, but the life and growth of 
the monastic institute posed a problem unsolved in antiquity--namely, 


the fireproof construction of highly elaborated basilican plans, «The 


Dr, Conant, Professor of drchiteoture, Harvard University, is a dis- 
tinguished authority in medieval architecture, His “Brief 
Commentary on Early Medieval Church Architecture, with especial refer- 
ence to Lost Monuments," just isstcd by Tho Johns Hopkins Press, sum- 
marizes On imposing series of reconstruction studies, including Cluny, 
the Holy Sepulchre, and Hagia Sophia, From October through December, 
1942, he has hold an exchange professorship at the University of Mexico. 


The Hiitor acknowledges with appreciation the sracious permission of 
the Medieval Academy to use new Cluny reconstruction drawings to illuse 
trate Dr. Conant'ts essay,. 
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Late Roman church builders in the East went outside their Roman orbit 
for light domes of oriental origin as fireproof roofing. The domed 
units, onee introduced in the fireproof basilica, were so excellent a 
structural clement that they crowded out the basilica; the Byzantine 
church became a complex of domed ynits variously combined, and empha- 
sized in varying ways, 

In Westorn Christendom, where the invading barbarians brought 
about a precipitous decline in craftsmanship, oraft skill had to be 
reacquired as the Middle Ages proceeded, The process was a slow one, 
and while it was going on the problem of building grent churches be- 
came progressively moro difficult, because of constantly increasing 
demands for capacity, spaciousness, safety from fire, handsomely com- 
posed interior space relationships, ond boldly articulated exterior 
composition, The Romanesque area thus became a laboratory where the 
ideas of inperial Roman vaulting were pushed to their limit without a 
really successful achievement; and ideas from the Byzantine and Sara- 
cen lands were applied in the effort to make basically Roman schemes 
satisfactory in buildings far diffcrent from those for which Roman 
architecture was invented. 

The regional Romanesque schools in general result from varying 
emphases on these elements, and a greater or lesser omphasis on the 
vigorous articulation and silhouctte which was pleasing to Northern 
taste, in contrast to the heaviness of Roman buildings, The greatest 
and most fully typicnl Romanesque buildings are musoums of Roman, 
Byzantine, and Sarncen motives, The picturesque incidents evolved 
in carly-medioval basilican plans call forth a picturesque variety in 
the supports and the vaulting. 

Into this situation came the ribbed groin vault, one of the 
greatest of all architectural inventions; and the ribbed groin vault 


was fod to be applicable everywhere in the simplest or most iztri- 
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Restored west view, as of c. 1120-25, of the Third Abbey Church of Saints Peter and Paul, Cluny. 
To the south of the major transept appear the three towers of the Second Church. (drawing by Kenneth J- Conant) 
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Chronological plan of the Third Abbey Church, Cluny. (drawing by Conant). 
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cate church plans, All parts of a highly characterized Gothie construc 
tion repeat this unit as a common factor, or, one might say, as 2 com~ 
mon denominator, This underlying unity undoubtedly counts for much in 
our judgment of Gothio designs, interior and exterior alike, The great 
engineers who invented the Gothic system got the best out of the Roman, 


the Byzantine, ond the Sarncen elements by creative combination, where 


the Romanesque builders had achieved, in general, only agglomer:.tion 
of separable elements, Thus in a Romanesque design we are often con- 
scious of inconsistent elements, or elements ill accommodated to one 
another, and unity, where it is achieved in an ambitious design, is an 
exceptional work of synthesis. 

The general form, and even the typical proportions,of the great 
Gothic church were ultimately achieved in Romanesque design, notably 
at Cluny, just as the goneral form of the Byzantine chufch wus presaged 
in early domed bnsilicas, lew engineering in each case meant a wonder- 
ful liberation, and almost a transfiguration of the older effects of 
interior light and spnee, iwhen we are curried away by the virtuos- 
ity of these performances, we ought to try, at lenst, to remember 
that Gothic bravura is only a final episode in medieval architecture, 
and that the sureness of the bravura itself results from the centuries 
of experience represented by the ensemble of early medieval architec- 
ture, We must not forget the earlier architects who dreamed and groped 
and experimented and, in the end, achieved an approximation .to the ideal 
of the great Gothic church, as the magnificent interior of Cluny shows; 
the Gothic miracle becomes more explicable when we become aware of the 
greatest Komanesque accomplishment, And realizing that the Romanesque 
builder was working with disparate material, we appreciate more fully 


the difficulty and the achievement of such a noble syntmesis as that at 


Cluny. 
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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 


IN NINETEENTH CENTURY GERMANY 


by Paul Zucker 


The architect in nineteenth century Germany was a chm geling 
whose four fatherse-the builder, engineer, artist, and archeologist-- 
denied responsibility, and only reluctantly admitted any relationship 
whatevere In contrast to his contemporaries in Ingland and France, 
the German architect enjoyed neither o definite social position nor a 
specific function in public life, 


To understand this situation, one has to go back to the end of the 
seventeenth century. Following the establishment of the French Acad- 
emy in 1635 (1), Kurfirst Friedrich Wilhelm III set up the Academy of 
Berlin in 1696. For it, his ingenious minister, Danckelmann adopted 
ideas already developed in 1675 by Joachim von Sandrart (1606-1688) (2). 
One of the Academy's directors was the famous master of German Baroque, 
the architect Andreas Schluter (166061714). Collegia on anatomy, 
geometry, perspective, civil architecture, and military architecture 
were soon established as a curriculum (3). In the seventeenth century, 
too, men like the Italian, Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini (1598-1680), the 
Frenchmen, Charles Lebrun (1619-1690) and Claude Perrault (1613-1688), 
and the Germans, Leonhard Christoph Sturm (1669-1719) and Paul Decker 
the Elder (1677-1713) combined architecture with engineering and the- 
oretical research, and even with the figurative arts. 


In the eighteenth century, this combination is no longer found, 
Methodical scientific research was organized even for the teaching of 
architecture, The general public's increasing interest in, and growing 
appreciation of, ancient forms forced the architect to become almost an 
archeologist; and, much influenced by the French Revolutionaries! 


(1) For the development of modern Academics; Wikolaus Pevsner, Acad- 
emies of drt, Past and Present, Cambridge, 1940 eel 

(2) Yoachin von sandrart, Teutsche Academic der Bdlen Bau-, und 
Mahlerey-Kunste, Nurnberg, 1675 

(3) Hormann Grimm, Die Akademion der Kunste und das Verhaltnis der 
Kunstlor zum Staate, Berlin, L859, 


Dre Paul Zucker has been, since 1938, Professor of History of architec- 

ture and Art at Cooper Union, New York City, After ob- 
taining his doctorate oat Berlin, he taught from 1916 to 1935 at the 
Lessing Hochschule (architecture, city planning, and art history) in 
Berlin, and from 1930 was dean of its faculty. From 1927 to 1933, he 
also served 1s Assistant Professor at the Stantliche Hochschule fur 
Bildende Kunst, Berline His numerous publications deal with history 
of architecture, city planning, art, and stagecraft, His most recent 
work, "American Bridges and Dams," is one of ths Greystone Panorama 
Series which he edits, 
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spiritual veneration of antiquity, it finally engendered, at the end of 
the century, the classical revival, The first German "Klassizists" in 
Dresden, Friedrich August Krubsacius (1719-1790) and Christian Traugott 
Weinlis (1739-1799), emphasized not so much specific Greek or Roman 
architectural forms as the "simplicity" of ancient buildings, A more 
powerfully creative artist, Carl Gotthola Langhans (1733-1808), archi- 
tect of the Brandenburg Gate, followed the same direction in Berlin, 
With their interest in rules and laws, these men alone tried to in- 
fluence the next generation through formal education. 


The much more important Baroque masters of Southern Germany and 
dustria, together with the great Italian and French architects called 
to the palaces of princes and ecclesiastics, were satisfied to do their 
own practical work. Joseph Emanuel Fischer von Erlach, Luims von 
Hildebrand, Jacob Prandauer, Johann Balthasar Neumann, Matthaus Daniel 
Poppelmann, and the members of the family Dientzenhofer, to mention on- 
ly a few from these three powerful generations, cared nothing for ed- 
ucatings Training their apprentices in their craft, they left the ac- 
ademies and all the other educational institutions to the rationaliz- 
ing classicists. 


The natural way to educate future architects in the pseudo-clas- 
sical fashion was the Academy, There they were brought up with paint- 
ers and sculptors who also worked with classical forms, Even after 
1799 when the Department of Architecture was separated from the dcud- 
emy at Berlin and set up as tho "BaueAkademie," the majority of archi- 
tects still considered themsélves-as artists and continued to attend 
the dcadeny, 


What were they taught there? The "classical reviyal" was the lead- 
ing iden, which meant a rather arbitrary selection of individual an- 
cient fofms cunbined and applied in a manner also believed to be clas- 
sical, It was really farther avmy from antiquity than anything done 
during the first revival, from Scbastiano Serlio (1475*1554) to andrea 
Palladio (1508-1580), The reason, of course, was tnat tne discrepancy 
botwoon practical needs and architectural expression was much greater 
in the nineteenth century than it had been three hundred years before. 


The :nore the inner urge for expression in classical form waned. 
the more the influence of the mere scholarly archeologist increased, 
Artists like David Friedrich Gilly (1771-1800), Friedrich Weinbrenner 
(1766-1826), and in his younger years even Karl Friedrich Schinkel 
(1781-1841) (4). still honestly bolicved in antiquity as the only way 
to achieve architectural simplicity and clarity, Their work realized 
and trarislated into visual forms the spiritual endeavors of the arche- 
ologist, Johann Joachim Wmekelmann (1717-1768) (5) and tne great German 
writers Johann Gottfried Lessing (6) and Johann Wolfgang Goethe (7). 


(4) Alfred Freiherr von Wolzogen, Aus Schinkels Nachlass, Reisetage- 
bucher, Briefe und Aphorismen, Berlin, [862~-1864; Hans slackowsky, 
Schinkels Sriefe, Tagebucher, Gedanken; Berlin, 1922 


(5) Johann Joachim Winckelmann, Werke, edited by C, le Fernow, Dresden, 
1808~1834; Johann Joachim WincKelmann, Gedancken uber die Nach- 
ahmung der griechischen Werke in:der MahTerey und Bildhauer-unst.., 
Friedrichstadt, 

(6) Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, Werke, Berlin, 1784-1809(vol,9; Laokoon) 

(7) Joseph Bayer, Goethe, Schinkel und die Gotik, Jena, 1919 
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.But only a few decades later Leo von Klenze (1784-1864) and Friedrich 
- G6rtner (1792-1847), both of whom built great parts of Munich for Lud- 
wig I. cf Bavaria, and Friedrich August von Stuler (180Q@-1865) in Ber- 
lin thought not so much of the simple, lucid composition exemplified 
in antique models as of the individual "classical" foms themselves, 
They believed that these forms granted, quasi-automatieally, "noblesse" 
of expression and beauty of appearance, Thus, they relied nore and 
more on the help of scholarly archeologists (8) and on the stimulus 
found in the oopper engravings and etchings by Piranesi, Stuart and 
Revett, and otherss Thus they rebelled more and more against the ed- 
ucational methods of the Academies and against so-called Classical 
Academisn, 


This revolt was based on and oonnected with three spiritual 
movenents which, though not simultaneous, nevertheless worked in the 
same direction; the rationalism of the late eighteenth century In- 
lightement; the German "Sturm und Drang," a revolutionary individual- 
istic movement; and an emerging nationalistic Romanticism which had 
its. strongest expression in Romantio literature, These Romantio ten- 
dencies were felt in France, Imgland, and to a certain degree also in 
Italy; but they were stronger in Germany, This sountry, with its much 
younger culture, reacted to these contradictory and confusing currents 
mush more vigorously than those countries in which a gradual organic 
development and a firmly based tradition had already created a hal- 
anced cultural pattern, The philosophy formulated by Jean Jacques 
Rousseau in the early eighteenth century found its most impressive 
German expression fifty years later in the writings of Wilhelm Heinrich 
Wackenroder (9), It was he who stirred the revolt against any kind of 
Academism, entirely contradicting the classicistic movement, 


This revolt ws helped, furthermore, by the increasing importance 
of “civil architecture" caused by the Industrial Revolution and the 
development of the cities, Here, naturally, the discrepancy between 
Greek and Roman forms and the practical functions of buildings became 
even more obvious, Thus a tension arose between "official" and private 
architecture which eontinued throughout the whole century. 


The first outgrowth of this tension as it affected the education 
of future architects was the preference for so-called “architectural 
workshops," already resoommended by Karl Friedrich Schinkel, Sometines 
these workshops (often called "Meisterklasse") were conducted within 
the private offices of leading architects, where students were consid- 
ered more or less as apprentices, Sometimes, especially after 1820, 
they were connected with some of the newly founded "trade classes," 
what we would call "professional" schools, whose goal was not a general 
but a vocational education below the level of the universities and 
academies, They represented little more than a systematic introduc- 
tion into certain kinds of craftmanship. later they were raised to a 


8) See, for instance, the thon widely known textbooks by Ludwi 
Friedrich Catel (1776-1819) on different fields of avohiteoture, 


published between 1810-1820. 


(9) Wilhelm Heinrich Wackonroder, Herzensergiessungen eines kunst- 
liebenden Klosterbruders, Berlin T79T 
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higher level by the foundation of the so-called "Technisehe Hochschul- 
en." (10). It was here that those architects who wanted to enter the 
civil service of the several German States and later of the German 
Reich were educated, But since these "“fechnische Hochschulen" also had 
departments for engineers, and later for chemists, ot cetera, they 
tended toward a technical, rather than an artistic, educations 


This technical emphasis increased throughout the nineteenth cen- 
turye Thé result was a peculiar mixture of a dry pseudo-classical 
academism combined with an even drier teshnioal rationalism, Since the 
interest in classical forms was very superficial and artificial, it was 
natural that the change toward the medieval world and the initation of 
Renaissance and Baroque forms in the last third of the century met no 
spiritual resistance, Thus Academy, workshop, and Technische Hoch- 
schule did their work -independent of each other without much artistic 
Lapetus, and aimed quite obviously to educate useful civil servants and 
reliable technicians rdither than real artists, 


Besides this change in’educational methods, an even more important 
change took place around 1830 in the realm of style. Prepared by Ro- 
nanticism and Nationalism, helped by the revolt against Academism, the 
rediscovery of the Middle Ages and the adaptation of its. forms were 
considered the redeeming stimuli for an authentic new architecture, 
Even the greatest mister of the classical revival, Karl Friedrich 
Schinkel, suddenly created projects and buildings clothed in Gothic 
foras, If that could happen wth the leading master, what kind of ed 
ucation could be given to an apprentice? The change in style which 
made style alaost a "fashion" was reflected in the indistinctiveness 
of edueation, This indistinctiveness concerned not only the subject 
matter of Learning, but even more the methods, In Berlin as early as 
1825 Schinkel had built his Werder Church in Gothic forms, and in 1845 
Stuler followed tho same inspiration for his Matthaei Church. In 
Munich Gartner built his Gothic Ludwig Church in 1835, and two years 
lator Klenze his Allerheiligon Hofkirche, All these applied their me- 
dieval forms very superficially and in no way compared with the contem- 
porary English Gothic revival which was often based upon 2 thorough 
knowledge of real vaulted construction. Ina certain sense, the Gothic 
tradition in imgland had neverbeen entirely interrupted (11), Another 
vory peculiar fact in the German Gothic revival should be emphasized: 
in parts of Germany, such as the south and the south-west where brick 
construction had never been common, these new pseudo-Gothic erentions 
were now executed in that material, All in all, however, this first 
generation of Gothicists remained at heart classicistic, 


The younger gonoration wis learning a little more about the es- 
sontials of Gothi¢ art and wos trying hard to get a.more thoxough and 
intimate understanding of it. Men like Georg Gottlob Ungcewitter 


(10) Franz a, Dio, Anfange des Technischen Hochschulwesens, 
Karlsruhe, “ artin shaw Briggs, A Short History of the Build- 
ing Crafts, Oxford, 1925 


(11) Sir Charles Locke Eastlake, A History of the Gothic Revival, 


London, 18723 
Kenneth Clark, The Gothic Revival, London, 1928 
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Friedrich Adler (1827-1908) (13) and Carl Schafer 


1844-1908) (14), now applied to the Middle Ages methods of archeolog- 
ical research, originally developed for studying the ancient world, 
Their influence was based not only upon their teaching and theoretical 
writings, but also upon their executed works, mainly ghurches, public 
schools, and administrative buildings, They were also active in res- 
toration, All these works were dry and haely, even in comparison with 
examples of the Gothic revival elsewhere. For example, they cannot be 
compared with the highly artistic endeavors carried out in France by 
Eugene Enanuel Viollet-le-Duc (1814-1879) (15) who by his restoration 
of churches like Vezelay, St. Michel in Carcassonne, Notre Dame in 
Paris, set an example much admired by German architects and teachers, 


It was not astonishing that the Catholic chureh should house its 
ancient ritual in medieval architecture; but there was no such logic 
or precedent for Gothic railvay stations, academies, and theatres as 
were built by Heinrich Huebssh (1795-1863) of Karlsruhe, Protestantism 
with its enphasis upon the sermon used medieval forms more freely. 
Ir. general, however, Protestants found the Renaissance church with its 
centralized layout better adapted to their needs, and thus the first 
Renaissance churches of the nineteenth century were designed for them, 


The restoration of the great medieval cathedrals, such as Speyer, 
Ulm, and Regensburg, inspired whole groups of new buildings; but these 
original designs only resulted in fecble, smallescale imitations of the 
great medieval masterworks, The incongruity of applying Gothic forms 
to public schools, theatres, apartment houses, entrances to bridges, - 
and even industrial plants is painfully obvious today, Thus the two 
most important restorations in the nineteenth céntury--the restoration 
of the ilarienburg Schloss in Inst Prussia, and. the Cologne cathedral 
which latter wos considered a task for the whole German nation and in 
which 24,000,000 marks were invested-=wero likewise the most dangerous 
because of the prestige thoy gave to medieval revivalism, 


Finally, however, Gothic Romanticism itself became academic. 
It gave way to Renaissance and Baroque forms, Thus originated a playful 
"eclecticism," and for it an education which enabled the architect to 
handle the forms of all past centuries with equal skill and with an 
equal lack of inner camviction, It must not be overlooked tmt the 
revival of the Renaissance forms under the guidance of Gottfried Semper 


(12) Georg Gottlob Ungewittor, Lehrbuch der Gothischen Construltion- 
en, 1859; Georg Gottlob Ungewittcr, Gothisches Musterbuch, 
Leipzig, 1856 

(13) Friedrich Adler, Mittelalterliche Backstein-Bauwerke des Preus- 
sischon Staates, Berlin, 1859-1898 


(14) Carl Schafer und Otto Stiechl, Die mustergultigen Kirchenbauten 
des deutschon Mittclalters in Doutschland, Berlin 1885 


(15) Viollet-le=Duc influenced German architects chiefly through the 
following: Dictionnaire de lLtarchitecture francaise du XI-XxVI 
sidcle, 1854-1868; Mntreticns de ltarchitecture, 1863-1872; 
Histoire de l'habitation humaine, 1875; La decorationappliquee 
aux edifices, 1879, 
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(1805#1879) (16) occurred a very short time--only twenty years-eafter 
the Gotitic revival, Semperts educational influence, cannot be overes~ 
tinated, lie was professor at tne Academy in Dresden and developed the- 
ories about arcuitesture whieh even today influence German architects, 
He drew inspiration from the Italian Renaissance, sometimes even ancient 
Rome; but simultaneously it was he who first emphasized connection be~ 
tween the machine and its products, and who thought about the influence 
of material and technicue upon final form, Lang befare the appearance 
of "Functionalism," he reoognized sane of its principles, 


Seaperts most prainent followers in Germany were Martin Gropius 
(1824-1860) (Concerthaus in Leipzig and iluseum of Applied Arts, Berlin), 
and Ri¢hard Lucae (1829-1877), (Opera House, Franifort-on-iiain, and 
Technological Institute, Berlin), His greatest influence, however, 
radiated through Josef Durm (1837-1919) (17) who, besides building the 
Festhalle and several palaces at Karlsruhe, also taught in its Tech- 
nische Hochschule, 


Even ‘though we laek enthusiasm for the Renaissance forms this 
generation used, we must admit tmt their architecture surpasses the 
work of their medieval contemporaries in the essentials of scale, pro- 
portion, layout, sequence of rooms, et cotera, That does not mean that 
we today prefer the forms of either period to the forms of the other, 
Both as used in the nineteenth century dre artificial and arbitrarily 
eclectic, But it does seom that Renaissance forms gave a far greater 
opportunity than medieval to follow the functional needs of & building. 
Although still bound to au archeological point of vicw, it was theso 
essentials which they taught their students, 


Sometimes it is astonishing to find designers who move continuous- 
ly from one orbit of fortis to another, For oxample, one of the busiest 
and most highly esteaned architects of the day, Georg Joseph Ritter von 
Hauberissor (1841-1922) built the City Hall in itnich in entirely 
Gothic forms while he was doing almost simultaneously his equally im- 
portant City Hall in Wiesbadon in pure Renaissance, 


Relative progress expressed itself most clearly in works by the lead- 
ing masters of the last thirty years of the nineteenth century: Fried- 
rich Thiersch (1852-1921), architect of the Rennissance-Baroque Supreme 
Court in Munich; Paul Wallot (1841-1912) (18), architect of the Stande- 
haus in Dresden, and the magnificent Reichstag in Berlin; and finally 
Ludwig Hoffmann (1852-1932), architect of the City Hnil and many public 
buildings in Berlin, and the Supreme Court in Leipzig. By far the 
greatest of this generation was Alfred iiessel (1853-1909), with his 
Landesmuseum in Darmstadt, the Neue Museum, numerous private houses, 
and, especially, the famous Wertheim department store, in Berlin. 


The work of these four leading architects of the iast géneration 
of the ninetegnth century shows the finest‘ understanding for buildings! 
(16) “Gottfried Semper, Wissenschaft, Industrie’ und Kunst, Braunschweig, 
1852; Der Stil in den technischen und tektonischen Kunsten, Munchen, 
1861-63; Keramik, Tektonik, Sterecotomie, Metallotechnik fur sich 
betraichtet und in sur Baukunst, Munchen, 1879. 


(17) Josef Durm, Lehrbuch der Eaukunst, 1880 


(18) Hans Mackowsky, Poul Wallet und seine Schuler, Berlin, 1922 
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‘functional requiroments os well as a highly sensitive feeling for their 
". yespective structural systems and materials, It is characteristic of 
the German Governmeitt's official building administration, committed as 
it was to archeological styles, that all these architects, except Thiersch, 
never had an opportunity to teach at official "Technische Hochschulen," 
The fact that they did not hide their constructions behind "true" 
Renaissance facades, but rather decorated their honestly developed 
structures with freely varied Renaissance forms was enough to stamp 
them as revolutionary radicals. 


Thus we cross the threshold of the twentieth century. Its new 
architectural development originated neither with the teachers in the 
Art Academies, nor in the single workshops, and least of all with the 
Technische Hochschulen which educated ninety per cent of German ar- 
chitects, It camo from quite other sources and developed very grad- 
ually during the 1890!s, Once again engineering and architecture tried 
to cooperate; their thesis was that the building form should become 
the crystallization of present life. Till then tho Industrial Kevolu- 
tion had had no influence on the works of German architects, except 
upon some peculiarly «odern works like Karl Friedrich Schinkel's Mil- 
itary Prison and Bau-Akademie in Berlin, and the Wertheim department 
store and some other buildings by Alfred Wessel, The influences that 
induced this turning point in German architectural development stemmed 
from John Ruskin, William Morris, Walter Crane in England, from Henri 
Van de Velde (1°) in Belgium, from Hendrik Petrus Berlage (20) in the 
Netherlands, from Otto Wagner (21) in Austria and finally from Louis 
Sullivan (22) and Frank Lloyd Wright (22) in America, . 


Differing and chaotic as these influences may have been, together 
they finally breached the wall of formalistic officialdom that admin- 
istered the Technische Hochschulen, 


In 1897 Carl Ernst Osthaus called Henry Van de Velde to build his 
Folkwang iluseum at Ilagen, In the same year the Art Exhibition in Dres- 
den gave the new generation their first opportunity to show what they 
believed was architecture, None of them had studied architecture at 
any Technische Hochschule or Academy, 11 were originally painters; 
Otto Eckmann, Bernard Pankok, Richard Riemerschmid, August Indell, 
Hermann Obrist, But, although they recognized the new spirit, only 
August Endell succeeded in creating real architecture, The others 
remained in the realm of applied arts, only glancing ot the Promised 
Land. 


From austria camo Josef Maria Olbrich (1867-1908) (24) and it was 
for him that the Grand Duke Ernst Ludwig von Hessen’ created the 


(19) Karl Ernst Osthaus, Van de Velde, Leben und Schaffen des Kunstlers, 
Hagen, 1920; Fritz SchmalTenbach, Der Jugendstil, Wurzburc, 1965 

(20) Hendrik Petrus Berlage, Gedanken uber Stil in der Baukunst, 
Leipzicz, 1905 

(21) Joseph August Lux, Otto Wagnor, Munchen, 1914 

(22) Hugh Morrison, Louis Sullivan, Prophet of Modern Architecture, 
New York, 1935 

(23) Prank Lloyd Wright, An Autobiography, N.Y, 1932; Qn Architec- 
ture; Selectod ow York, 1941 


(24) Joseph August Lux, Joseph M, Olbrich, Berlin, 1919 
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"Kunstler Kolonie" in Darmstadt, It was there that Olbrich, Peter 
Behrens (born 1868) (25), and Albinmuller begen in 1899 to erect those 
houses which in their mixture of funetional clarity and fresh ornamen- 
tation laid the basis of the modern development in Germany, To us of 
the younger generation, these buildings look clmost 2s &bhsurd as the 
eelecticistic medieval or Renaissange buildings of the middle of the 
nineteenth century. But, however arbitrary their style seoms to be, 
they nevertheless created, by their complete abstinence from eclec- 
ticistie borrowing, the first stepping stone toward our goals, 


In the next thirty years, only one man of this generation, Peter 
Behrens, succeeded in becoming a really great architect, Later on 
this movement amalgamated with the Austrian movement which was based 
on the works of Otto Wagner, Josef Hoffmann and Koloman Moser fram 
Vienna, Hucationally the greatest influence of the Viennese group 
was Adolf Loos (1870-1988) (26) -- but his story carries us into the 
twentieth century. 


To study architectural education in Germany during the nineteenth. 
eentury means simultaneously to survey the buildings executed at that 
tine, Cause and effect are inseparably interwoven, The eclecticism 
wnich borrowed the elements of its architecture arbitrarily from earli- 
er periods could develop so expansively only because the "rational" 
education of the Technische Hochschule relentlessly cut off a develop- 
ment which sould have continued, in an organic mamer, the modest and 
tactful classical revival of the first two decades of the century. The 
administrative spirit of these institutions, organized mainly te edu- 
cate civil service officials, was based on the teaching of construction 
and technique, "Art" was considored with a certain suspicion and bad 
conscierice as something superfluous which could be added or ignored at 
will; and the forms of this "art" wore to be selected arbitrarily from 
earlier periods, On tho other hand, tho academies tried to fight against 
the inoreasing rationalism and belioved that the "legitimate" and .gener- 
ally acknowledged art forms of the past wore the best means of defense, 
From tne doath of Academic Classicism, the last organic style, it ,took a 
wiole century to rediscover the principle that arehiteectural form is an 
organic result of shaping functional needs into an éxprqssion of its 
own time by exploiting technical possibilities and not by adding a 
veneer of ornament, 


(25) Fritz Hoobor, Peter Behrens, ifunchen, 1913 


(26) Frang Gluck, Adolf Loos, Paris, 1931; Heinrich Kulka, Adolf Loos, 
Das Werk des Architekten, Vienna, 1931 


MAYBE IT SERVES US RIGHT 


In a moment of editorial expansiveness, we included in our last 
Current Bibliography for the delectation of ourselves and our readers 
a trivial item, “An Unsuspected Source of Architectural History" and 
marked it "humorous." It was somewhat disconcerting, to say the least, 
to find our admirably serious minded contemporary, Pencil Points, cit- 
ing us for perpetrating "an unconscious bit of academic humor," Here- 
after, we are considering underscoring all our conscious jokes (joke). 
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THE BROWN DECADES REVISITED 


by Robert Le Anderson 


"Bach age tries to form its own conception of the past."s 
Frederick Jackson Turner; The Significance of History. 


One of the problems with which a dynamic civilization must grapple 
is that of the constant criticism and reinterpretation of its past, 
As Turner pointed out, "each age writes the history of the past anew 
with reference to the conditions uppermost in its owi time," Whén the 
conditions of any civilization do not shift from generation to genera- 
tion, when succeeding generations accept without question the inter- 
pretations and criticisms of their predecessors, it is a reasonably 
sure sign that in some measure its dynamic force has failed to retharge 
itself, If such failure to recharge should persist through successive 
generations civilizations become static, moribund, and the inevitable 
prey of more dynamic peoples and nations, 


This problem of constant criticism and reinterpretation of the 
past is particularly important for americans, Measured against most 
of the inhabitants of earth, we are a very young nation living in the 
midst of an old and, it almost seems, a worn-out world, Like all young 
peoples, we are under the desperate necessity of trying to understand 
ourselves so that we may make our eventual "passage to maturity." 


During the last half century the problem has become more and more 
acute. In the beginning there had hardly been time for. self-criticism. 
There: had been too much to do, A continent had to be conquered, a 
wildepness settled. Physically, the country had to grow up, With 
the turn of the century, however, we had passed the peak of our con- 
tinental growth, With the closing of the frontier and the exhaustion 
of “free land," the country turned in upon itseli, Thereafter began 
the search for a “usable past," a search for an understanding of our- 
selves: of what we had been, of what we were, of what we might hope 
to become, Previously, we had accepted our past as we had largely 
accepted our future,- without Question, Since the turn of the cen- 
tury, we have constantly interpreted and reinterpreted our past, seek- 
ing always to understand ourselves. 


That we should do this is a healthy sign, That we should con- 
tinue to do this is, today, not only a sign of health, but a desper~ 
ate necessity, For there is good reason to believe that we must 
achieve a new interpretation of our past if we, as a nation, are to 
survive. 


Mr, Anderson is Professor of Architecture at Clemson College, Clemson, 

Se Ce His undergraduate work at Princeton in American 
economic and cultural history and his professional training at Colum- 
bia University have evoked a long and stimulating series of studies 
in the critical interpretation of American architeoture of the later 
nineteenth century. 
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There are two imperative reasons for this, First, the critical 
interpretations on which we have run for the last twenty years have 
exhausted theaselves, By and large, such critical interpretations were 
largely a debunking process, From the early nineteen-twenties on, we 
subjected oyrselves to the most caustic criticism possible. We debunked 
anything and everything from the Founding Fathers on down, Im the best 
of cirgumstances there must be a limit to such indiscriminate debunking. 
For sooner or later the impetus expends its vitality and must be dis-~- 
carded, That time has come. The debunking has long since become flat- 
ulant and diseased, The time has oome to debunk the debunkers, 


Second, we have suddenly become aware that there is a very def- : 
inite limit to the amount of debunking that any nation can stand and 3 
still survive as a dynamic nation, [In architecture in particular, the a 
interpretations of the last two decades have been primarily debunking Be. 
interprotations, Unquestionably, there had been, in the immediate 
Anerican architectural past, "a smug acceptance of standards handed 
down from Olympus." Unquestionably, a large amount of debunking was 
necessary, Yot it is also true, in fact and in effect, that much of 
the debunking degenerated to contemptuous sneering, even to blasphemy, 
with respect to what had once been a great, a truly dignified, and an 
honorable Anerican arehitectural achievement, 


The process had operated outside architecture as well, In fact, 
so woll had the process operated with respect to the country at large 
that in his Annual Report for 1939-40 the President of Harvard Unie 
versity issued warning that "No nation was ever united by blasphemy or 
sneers," ‘The Prosident of Princeton University,, in an address at the 
Opening Exercises, September, 1940, issued qa call for "a self-respect- 
ing nationalism,,,conscious of its American individuality," a call to 
scholarship and oducation for a "new evaluation of our national tradi- 
tion,.as something worthy to be reclaimed," These were not mere routine 


calls for unity and the creation of a national tradition in the face of s 
he most desperate national omergency we have ever known, They were : 
calls made desperately urgent prinarily by the destructive criticisms, . 
interprotations, and philosophies, which, during the last twenty years, : 
had descended on us like vultures after tho Black Death, If we evor + 
neoded a nav criticisn and a now interprotation of our Anerican past, oe 
we need it now, : 
Necessity for keinterpretation 
Of the Brow Decades, 1876-1900. 
With respect to our Anerican tradition in architecture, we need, 3 
as we need with respect to our American traditiqn as a whole, a new 
interpretation of our ontire development, Yet it is perhaps even ‘sore 
imnerative that we first achieve a new interpretation of but one spe- 
cial part of our develoyment; the architectural development that oc- 
curred between the years 1876-19006, a 
There are many roasons for this, In the first place, it was not - 
until after the. Civil War that the riotous expansion of the nation took a 
place; that the framework of modern civilisation was bolted and riveted 
into shape, If it be true, as Turner pointed out, that "the goal of = 
the antiquorian is the dead past; the goal of the historian the living 2 
present," then it is largely true that new architectural interpretations 
will need to concentrate primarily on the post-Civil War period, For it 
is primarily in that period that the living presont first came to life. 
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In the second place, it is only in that period that the Anerioan 
architectural profession became a self-conscious and organized group of 
men formulating programs, initiating reforms, consciously and delib- 
erately setting up standards for the practice of the profession of ar- 
chitecture,. This same period saw the appearance of the first schools 
for the instruction of the future members of the profession, as it saw 
the appearance of the first professional journal of architecture, 
These things being so, there oan be no question that this period, 
1876-1900, requires careful interpretation if we are to understand the 
Anerican architectural tradition in the active, professional, rather 
than in the purely historical, semi-antiquarian sense, 


In the third place, there can be no "new evaluation of our nation- 
al tradition as something worthy to be reclaimed" without a new inter- 
pretation of the period, 1876-1890, For it has been the aims, ambi- 
tions, ideals, achievements first formulated by the American architec- 
tural profession in those years, brought, to fruition toward the closing 
and succeeding years, that have been the most,viciously debunked, 

There can be no new evaluation, no new interpretation profitable to the 
nation at large until that debunking has been rectified, 


As late as 1925, the profession and the nation had preserved a 
remembrance of all the difficulties and problems faced by the American 
architectural profession in its infancy. There was still preserved a 
knowledge of the steps and stages of the profession's progress through 
these years, a realization of the distances travelled, 2 proud con~ 
sciousness of work well done, The American architectural profession 
had a tradition of which they were justly proud, of which the nation 
was justly proud as well, But after 1925, all this was scrapped and 
thrown away. The sense of pride was succeeded by a senso of shame and 
humiliation. Where the American architectural tradition had once been 
held in horior, it was now held in dishonor, Within five years, with 
respect to architecture at least, we lost our national self-respect, 


Perhaps nowhere else can this terrific loss of national self- 
respect be seen better than in rogard to the Gothic buildings which 
were still being built in the carly nincteen-thirties, In this country, 
the Gothic traditjon has had a long and an honorable history, dating 
back, to the first part of the nineteenth century and to the work of 
Richard Upjohn, With the vulgarization of taste around the middle of 
the century, the Gothic tradition became degraded and silly-minded, 
Shortly thereafter, however, the architectural magazines began to 
carry the travel sketches of European and American architects, notably 
the long series of sketches of Medieval churches by Re W,. Gibson in 
the American Architect and Building News during 1883 and 1884, In 
these sketches Gothic structure, stercotomy, and mass surfaces sup- 
planted the ealligraphic lines ond lace-paper details of the earlier 
sketches of the Englishmen, Nesfield ond Shaw. 


Thereafter, American architects gradually hewed their way to a 
thorough understanding of real Gothic structure and detail, The Vic- 
torian Gothic of Ware & Van Brunt was succeeded by the authentic 
Gothic of Goodhue, of Cram, of Klauder, and of a host of others, Dur- 
ing the first quarter of the twentieth century, college campuses ace 
quired a new loveliness and a new dignity as the architectural achieve- 
ments of our educated mediovalists supplanted the aberrations of our 
illiterate Vietorian Gothicists., By 1925, some of tho campuses were 
So beautiful that only poetry can convey what they represented to tho 
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young men who suddenly swarmed into our institutions of learning after 
the World War in what has been the greatest experiment in mass educa- 
tion the world has ever know, 


Listen to the lines of "ilorning," from a longer poem entitled 
"Princeton Fall" published in 1925, 


"The tranquil buildings see 

The little world awake and pass 

Beneath them, hear the laughter 

And know the footfalls, feel the touch of life, and after,- 
Know the reason why 

Their Gothic arches supplicate the sky." 


It was the Gothic buildings (apostrophized again and again as "O Build- 
ings" which led to the conelusion; 


. 


"QO Princeton, 


I dedicate to thee, beneath thy stars, 
With thy wind in my hair, ..e. my dreams," 


Nor was it only the poetically articulate young men who felt that 
way about the Gothic buildings and the Gothic tradition of the American 
architectural profession, It was the ontire student body of Princeton, 
as it was cf the student bodios of all the universities and colleges 
whose buildings were Gothic, It operated not only for the poetically 
articulate, but for the prosaically inarticulate as well: for the in- 
cipient bond-salesman, realtor, industrialist, lawyer, politician, and 
wholesale grocoryman, ‘The poetically articulate m rely expressed what 
the others felt, The Gothic buildings, for the young men, still sym- 
bolized in 1925 the very essence of the inspirations and the aspira- 
tions given and received at a gréat American university, 


Today the young men despise all this, officially at least, They 
despise thoir legacy of Gothic buildings; despise their architectural 
inheritance, Tha cry of "Shame! Forgery! Dishonorés" was raiaed in 
the late and carly ‘thirties, Prayers, even, wore offered: 
“and preserve us, dear God, from the Gotnick Universitie." At Yale 
the new library brought charges tit Yale had "played truitor to Art." 
At Princeton the architectural students walk across the campus and are 
made miserable by their architectural surroundings, Five yoars was all 
it took to throw away our inhcrited tradition and our architectural 
self-respect, 


But the men of 1925 were right. For in honoring the Gothic build- 
ings, they were aware of a national dream and a national achievement, 
They wore part of a “sense of continuity between men of succeeding gen- 
erations" to turn a quotation from Lewis Mumford back upon him, True, 
the buildings were not as logical or as functional as the times demand- 
ed, True, thoy were celectic in a very deep sonse, Yet at the same 
time thoy were truly original in a very deep sense, It was the first 
time Ancrican architects had achieved in their ovm land what other peo- 
ples already possessed in thoir jand; very beautiful Gothic buildings 
springing from green grass and shadowed by greenor trees, Those build- 
ings roprosented a very great national impulse, national in seale and 
achiovement, which is of the very stuff of national and racial groatness. 
They were, of course, a roflection of a foreign culture and achievement; 
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but they were, in real fact, a purely native, a purely American achieve- 
- ment. We must recover our lost sense of pride in that achievement, 

We need to remember with pride the men, the steps, the stages by which 
we acquired mastery of one of the great building forms of all history, 


Inevitability of the Attack 


Upon Tradition. 


While it is regrettable that there should have occurred that loss 
of respect for our national tradition, it was completely inevitable, 
By 1925 the cake of convention had.frozen too hard, our architectural 
impulse had become static. Further, after the conclusion of the first 
World War, we were .suddenly struck by the full impact of new ideas and 
new programs; political, social, technical. In addition, it was not 
until almost 1930 that the American architectural profession encoun- 
tered the impact of the new architectural style, the first genuine and 
authentic new style in some five hundred years, 


Looking back over the last decade, one wonders whether that new 
style was as revolutionary as we thought it was in 1930, One wonders 
whether the impact. which hit us. then was the impact of an authentic 
new style, or whether it was the impact of a spectacular, but transi- 
tory, phase of a style which was much older and much more familiar to 
us than we thon thought. Certainly, looking backward over the space 
of a decade, it almost seems that the impact which so jarred our ar- 
chitectural consciousness was not the impact of a new style, but rath- 
er the impact of architectural forms characteristic of, and restricted 
to, a special time, place, and ideology: continental Europe between 
the years 1920-1930. Certainly, the trend of contemporary design 
seems to argue that this was indeed the case, Be that as it may, it 
cannot be denied that the impact of these forms shattered eompletely 
our pride in our inherited traditions, 


It is useless here to argue in detail the inevitability of the 
attack upon our traditions, or to specify the complete reorientation 
demanded of us during the last decade and a half, The facts are too 
well known to all of use For the purposes of this papor,it is impor- 
tant to point out not the inevitability of that attack, but rather to 
isolate one of the conseauencés of that attack; the creation of a 
new Anerican mythology and tradition; the deification of that "triple- 
starred constellation" of tne Brown Decades--Richardson, Sullivan, and 
Wright. 


Tne Brown Decades and the 
Mumfordian Mythology. 


The new architectural style created a new American mythology bee 
cause that style, being based on the new structural system of steel 
frame construction, had acquired much of its original impetus in Am- 
erica where this system had been developed in the construction of 
office buildings. There is no profit at this time in repeating the 
details of this American development, nor of its impact upon European 
architecture, Nor is there profit in recapitulating the details of 
the new Amorjcan mythology which was thereby created, Popularized by 
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Lewis Mumford in a series of articles in Seribner's ontitled "The Brovm 
Decades" (1931), later republished in book form under tho same title, 
tho mythology and tho thosis have become commonplace by now, Stated 
briofly, the thosis runs somewhat as follows: After the Civil War, 
taste was vory bad. The forces of sociaty wore malignant and predatory, 
With respect to architecture, Acadomicism and Eclecticism were the des- 
potic forecs which defeated the few gonuine creative artists this coun- 
try managed to produce. Of these dofoated artists, the architocts-- 
partisularly Sullivan and Wright--wore the fathers of modern arehiteo- 
ture, Richardson being tho grandfathor, 


Now, in this thesis there is much which is entirely true, America 
had been contemptuous of its creative geniuses, though it is equally 
true that most countries and most peoples are, Richardson, Sullivan, 
and ‘Yiright did produce some great architecture, and they were leaders 
in the new manner of building, There is, to be sure, specific evidence 
that neither Sullivan nor Yright were as much responsible for their 
leadership in the new manner of building as were the engineers or the 
business men of their day, evidense furnished by iir, iiunford himself, 
though he has never seemed to care to investigate his heroes from this 
quarter, There is evidence, as well, that Richardson was not quite the 
complete force for good that he has been made out to be, though as yet 
no one has had the temerity to inspect that immortal as closely as all 

nat. 


But for the present these are irrelevant matters, These men 
were creative architects in their owm right, They will remain as such, 
even though their luster may diminish somewhat in the futuro, even as 
that of Sullivan already has diminished, fhe essential point to be 
noted here is that the new american mythology turned its back on the 
national tradition and embraced the tradition of the individual crea- 
tive artist. We have arrived at the thesis that a nation may be indict-~ 
ed at wills; that the claims of the individual creative artist are para- 
mount %o those of the nation at large; that the individual creative 
artist should commands; that the nation should follow, 


For those of us who have accepted the Munfordian mythology for its 
elements of unquestioned truth, such analysis may be a little hard to 
accent, On the surface at least, Mr. Mumford was plotting the origins 
of the new architectural style as it head actually developed, Being 
iittorested in such origin, we have not paused to consider either the 
essonce of the mythology or its subsequent effect, The real essence 
of the Mumfordian mythology wos a search for the isolated, individual, 
creative artist, ‘The cffeot was the destruction of our national self- 
respect, except as it relates to the individual creative artist, 


How much this preoccupation with the creative individual is of 
the essoneo of tho Mwafordian mythology as promulgated in "The Brown 
Decades" can be understood in the light of an earlier artiole in Scrib- 
nor's; "Jieriean Condeseension and European Superiority" (ifay, 1930). 
Thorein, Munford records a composite Furopean soliloquoy on «imorica 
which may be excerpted «s follows; 


"Your america is a great country; but unfortunately the 

land itself is entiroly without individuality,..except 

for Whistler and Sargent, whom we appreciate in Europe, 

you have nover produced a great artist... in your countryer,s 
all the things that Buropo has valued, 211 the things 
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that have given us our irdividuality, our soul, have disappeared, 
or have neverexisted," 


To such eriticism iir, iimford replied in this rather elliptical manner; 


"Real individuAlity may be helpfully abetted by self-cons-- 
sciousnesSe.e. 2n Anderson, a Sundburg, 4 Frank Lloyd Wright 
may, make manifesteeee the source and flavor and creative 
possibilities of their regional life, 


"Of this individuality we have nad plenty in Americas. 
Our past still lics ahead of us; and the nore we recover 
it, the ore deeply conscious we will] be of an individ- 
uality which does not rest solely upon our pre-eminence 
in financial organization and industrial activity. The 
existence of a painter like Rydereee ,the work of an Eakins 
eee the great architectse., Richardson, Sullivan, (and 
Wright)" 


reinforce our faith that Anerica has always valued those things which 
Europe has valued; reassure us that all those things which have given 
Europe its individuality, its soul, have likewise flourished in‘our 
Anerican paste 


It becomes quite clear, I think, what “ir, Mumford wos up to, He 
was a2 critic searching for a “usable past." It is equally clear that 
he was concerned with a usable past that would mensuré up to Suropean 
standards of a usable past, particularly with respect to such things 
as “individuality,” "soul," “crontive artist," It is clear that he 
believes that Anerica has had plenty of suenh material in its past: 
that it is important thet we discover it. The next step, of course, 
is to search for that usable past, This is exactly wnat he did in 
his subsequent articles entitled "The Brown Decades," The articles 
constitute a search for the American individuals who, as creative 
artists, could be presented to Europeans without blushing: the 
last vestige, shall. we say, of our American inferiority complex. 


It must, therefore, be said of the Mumfordian mythology that it 
was compounded primarily of two elements; specific praise for the 
individual creative artist on the one hand; implicit sondemnation of 
the nation on the other, It must also be said that he was writing, 
not fact, but a very speciel and specific facty for"Tho Brown Decades" 
was no more than a search for what was then considered important; 
the individual creative artist, 


In passing, it should be said that in all this Mr, ilumford was 
very largely the creature of his specific time and. circumstance, It 
was not so much that he was personally responsible for the new mytb- 
ology as it was that ho happened to write the popular version of the 
mythology then current in American literary and intellpctual circles, 
It is possible here only to point out that this popular version of the 
new mythology came toward the close of the period in which America 
and the Aaericans had been castigated as a land of philistinism and 
as a race of Babbitts, It was unanimously agreed that we had been 
contemptuous of our creative individuals, more specifically of our 
creative artists, Therefore, as a nation, we were damned beyond hope 
= salvation, For the-nation was nothings; the creative artist every- 

hing 
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Tocay, the thesis seems completely incredible, Sut twenty years ago, 
it existed in 211 the glory and glamour of literary and intellectual con- 
viction, Oni; because of this was lir, Mumford able to promulgate the 
special and specific point of view, the special and specific facts in- 
corporated in his essays on the Brovm Decades, 


Profit and Debit of, the 


New bytnoLogy. 


It is a question today whether such a special and ‘specific point of 
view, whether such special and spocific facts are usable, itis a 
Cuestion whether any “usable past" which deals prinsrily with individual 
croative effort, rather than with notional creative effort, is usable 
excent in the most transitory sense. Certainly a "usable past" in the 
individually creative sense is completely immiture and trivial unless 
it be resulated by, and incorporated with, a usable past in the nation- 
ally creative sense. 


On the profit side, the new mythology promulgated in "The Browm 
Decades" has much to commend it, ‘We nad reached a period in our devel- 
opment where it was imperative that we pause to consider the necessary 
place of creative art in general and of individual creative artists in 
particular in the scheme of any civilized society, It was imperative 
that we pause to consider that we had produced creative artists in our 
more recent pasts; imperative that we realize we owed some good measure 
of what we aro to the creative efforts and achievements of such men. 


With specific reference to architecture, it was highly profitable 
that wo be made to romenber those creative architscts whom we had tend~- 
ed to forget or to ignores; Richardson, Sullivan, and Wright, It is 
probable that we need a more merciless evaluation ai these men than we 
have yet had, before we achieve a just interpretation of their achieve- 
meitts measured against the achievements of the.natian and the profes-~ 
sion Tares. Yet, then is said and dois, these nen were, In their 
way, creative giants. We had forgotten that fact, It was gaod that we 
were made to-remember. 


There is no question tnat the deification of individual creative 
Aierican artists acted as a dynamic and invigorating tonic for a nation 
and a civilization which had acquired a veneer of conventional materi- 
alism which the forces of a mechanized, stream-lined society were rap- 
idly glazing and polishing to odamantine permanence, The discovery 
that America had produced creative individuals as simply and as natur- 
ally as other countries; the realization that there was "a continuous 
tradition actively passed on" from generation to generation; these things 
broke the crust that had vegun to fourm ubout us as a nation and a race, 
Thereafter, those jmericans who might desire to do so could develop 
themselves as creative individuals with full confidence that they were 
but the most recent lint: in an honorable chain stretching back into the 
American past. Americans became free to develop themselves as creative 
lmman beings. It is 2 freedom indispensible to any great civilization. 


Actually, of course, Anéricans had beeome free to develop as cre- 
ative human beings long before the new mythology was written, Asa 
matter of fact, it was only because Amerioans had won such freedom for 
themselves that the new mythology could be written. From 1890, the face 
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- of the continent was pock-marked with young Americans who suddenly in- 


sisted on creative freedom, Their names are legion, and there is no 
profit in attempting to list them here, Their biographies, particu- 
larly their autobiographies, rolled off the press in a continual stream 
all through the thirties, Some day the full history of that creative 
epidemic should be written, both for its own salze, and for the sake of 
a mature and comprehensive understanding of our national development, 
I have read most, if not all, of the biographies and autobiographies 
and found them fascinating reading. But I must also confess that 
there is such a thing as a surfeit of romantic and creative rebels, 
even when they are American rebels and creative artists. Vie live in 
sterner timese Somo day that history of the Anerican esthetic erup- 
tion must be written, But it must be written with a firm realization 
that romantic and creative rebels constitute but a small fraction of 
the development of a great nation, ‘ 


Coming to the debit side, there is, unfortunately, much that must 
be said, First, it must be pointed out that the whole problem of the 
development of a national creative ability in this period was ignored 
in the interest of individual creative ability, Further, it must be 
pointed out that the creative individuals were approached in an atmos- 
phere of acute somi-ndolescent, semi-Carlylean Hero Worship. Consider 
Mumford'ts comments on Richardson; 


"How did this change come about? In back of it stands 
the figure of a colossal man, Honry tiobson Richardson, 
an architeot who almost single-handed created out of a 
confusion which was actually worse than a mere void the 
begimings of a now architecture," 


Consider his obeisance to Sullivans 


"Louis Sullivan, The name has become a symbol, and the 
symbol has been one to conjure with, I approach this 
man with reverencesee." 


Consider his conception of the illimitable possibilities open to just 
three men, provided they be of sufficiently heroic ‘stature: 


"Had Richardson lived, had Root lived another fifteen 
years, the results would probably have been different: 
one man can lead, two men of the same mind are an army, 
and three men directed toward a single objective could 
probably have conquered the dull and inert forces that 
stood in their way; at all events, they would have made 
a glorious fight." 


Perhaps sow Particularly if the rest of the country had been willing 
to back them, But one gets tired of the Carlylean Hero, It is so much 
the product, not of a mature, but of an adolescent intelligence, It 

is nothing on which to found a national tradition, 


In the second place, the now mythology ignored the fact that, for 
good or evil, America is the land of the average man, not of the great 
genius. It ignored, as well, the fact that contemporary history has 
been conceived primarily as the “history of masses of people." It is 
a curious fact that a man who has been as consistently interested in 
the problems of society as Munford has been should have concentrated 
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on the development of individual creative ability rather than on the 
devolopaert of mass, or national, creative ability, One has a suspi- 
cion that porhaps Mumford never was as much interested in society--in 
tne sense of masses of human beinss-\as one might at first suspect, One 
feels that Walter Lippmann was perhaps right when, in "The Good Society," 
he suggested that possibly iir. Mumford "has considerable confidence in 
his ability to determine what is good for people, small respect for 
their varied tastes, and an implied willingness to make them like what 
tney ought to like," Perhaps iir, Mumford is not so much a sociologist 
as he is a moralist, like his predecessor, John Ruskin, In any cuse, 
his American esthetic mythology suffers from the tact that he exploited 
Anerican individual creative ability at the expense of national creative 
ability. The result has been that,while today we kmow much about the 
development of a few isolated American architectural feniuses of the 
period 1276-1890, we know next to nothing of the development of the 
Aierican architectural profession as a whole in the same period, 


The third objection is that nowhere in the new mythology is there 
any realization of the problems and necessities of the American archi- 
tectural profession as they existed in actual fact, It has been assumed 
that Richardson, singlo-handed, somchow managed to correct all the prob- 
lems and difficulties of the period, It has likewise been assumed that 
Sullivan and Wright would have done as much, had contemporary society 
permitted them to do so. 


Mumford reported that Richardson created the beginnings of the new 
architecture "out of a confusion which wos actually worse than a mere 
voids" He is certainly right about the confusion worse than a veid. 
But what were the various steps, stages, ane¢ disciplines which brought 
order to that confusion, substance to that void? If, as Mumford said, 
"Order, fitness, comeliness, proportion were words that could no longer 
be applied" to American architecture, who supplied these things, and 
how were they supplied? If Riahardson alImost single-handed did all this, 
Whid wére the other men who helped him do it? Was it only Root and Sul- 
livan, or were there Others? lr. iunford (which is to say contemporary 
criticism) failed evon to raise such questions, let alone answer then, 
It would have destroyed the Carlylcean-Hero fixation. 


The truth is, of course, that the achievements of great geniuses, 
like those of great men in 211 fields, are founded upon the multiple 
minor achievements of the mass of lesser men, Great men do not create 
out of a void, They merely fuse and synthesize the product of the labor 
of their fellow men, If they be geniuses, they are the geniuses of the 
finishing room, the masters of the final stage of a vast and complicat- 
ed production-assembly line, Without the geniuses of the finishing 
room, there would be no superior or superlative product, Without the 
production assembly line, there would be no product, It was iiaeArthur 
who said that the trajectory of a shall in modern war started not at 
the mugzle ofa gun, but at first handling of the raw material required 
for its manufacture. 


We have become thoroughly familiar with some of the presumed 
finishing-room geniuses of our architectural product, We know their 
problems; we know the steps, the stages, and the disciplines they em- 
ployed. We know practically nothing of the steps, stages, and disci- 
plines of the production=assembly line set up by the American architec- 
tural profession as a whole then they first began to tool-up between 
1876 and 1890, 
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Grant that the great men gave us the superlative product. Who 
were the assembly line men who made possible the product? Who solved 
this kind in the production line; who solved that kink further up the 
line? Who sp2eded up the process over there? What were the architec- 
tural kinks of that early production line, the production line that wes 
not even a void when the architectural profession first got going in 
this country? Who solved them? How and when were they solved? 


For instance, if American architects have today acquired a sense 
of proportion which they once did not have, how did they acquire it? 
Who were the men who contributed to its acquisition? In 1876 there 
wes hardly a decent draftsman in the country. It was one of the most 
acute shortages Richardson had to contend with. By 1900, Wright, a 
young man, was a superlative draftsman. How did the change come about? 


To answer that Sullivan taught him is infantile, For by 1900, 
there were hundreds of fine draftsmen; dozens who were very fine, In 
1876, there could not have been a half-dozen respectable renderers, 
By 1890, there were hundreds of canpetent ones; dozens who were very 
competent. 


Today, of course, we sneer at renderers and presentation draw- 
ings. But men build as they draw. The flimsy junkiness of American 
building of Ie7s derives immediately from the horrible squiggles and 
chicken-scratohes of the American perspective presentation drawings, 
When American architects built brick walls with raked hair-line joints 
of black mortar, they built them that way because their perspectives. 
were, constructed solely of lines rigidly rules with a drawing pen, 
The walls have no sense of mass because they were conceived with no 
sense of mass, Walls weren¥t drawn on paper; only the brick joints 
were drawn, When, after the space of ten years, architects had mas-~ 
tered pen and ink rendering; after they had mastered a sense of wall 
as mass, on paper; after this, they built walls with wider joints, of 
Tighter, unraked mortar; they built walls as mass, How did this come 
about? Who set the pace? Who followed after? Part of the answer is 
Richardson, of course, But a large part of the answer is the whole 
Anerican architectural profession, 


Again, how was it that American architects sloughed off the ex- 
crutiating detail of the Victorian Gothic and of tne other styles, 
half-styles, and mongrel styles? ‘By 1900, many American houses were 
being built with the same unaffected simplicity they had possessed a 
hundred years before, and which they possess in even greater degree 
today. How did that come about? The answer is RicHMardson in part, 
of courses But in even greater part, the answer is William Ralph 
Enerson and a group of New England architects who modified ana simpli- 
fied an,imported European style: the Queen Anne of Norman Shaw. They 
modified and simplified it as rapidly as contemporary American archi-~ 
tects have modified the simplified the most recent European importa- 
tion; the International style of 1920-1930. 


In 1876, American houses jutted out and in, at every conceivable 
angle, in every conceivable direction, Yet by the mid-ceighties, thirty 
years before the long-low-lying houses of Wright began to be built, 
houses equally long, equally low-lying were beginning to be a common- 
place in the pages of the American Architect and Building News, Who 
designed those houses? Who provided the product out of which Wright 


was enabled to produce his superlative produot? How did the process start? 
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In 1876, American houses were capped with jagged “mountain peak" 
roofs, By the mid-eighties, thirty years before Wright built, those 
jagged roofs had flattened out to a single enveloping ridge. How did 
that happen? Who is resportsible for its happening? Porches launched 
out from the long, narrow ends of houses were prevalent long before 
Wright. Who conceived then? Who built them? 


In 1876, houses were swaddled with vast enveloping porches as con- 
tinuously circunferential as the plate glass fenestration of Neutra, By 
tire mid-eighties, ‘American houses were dedicated to inside-outside liv- 
ing space by the substitution of a system of covered and uncovered porch- 
es, or "piazzas" as they were called. Who conceived that light-admit- 
ting system of dovered and uncovered piazzas? ‘Who built them? Those 
porches tied the building mass together at its base, yet threw it open 
to the surrounding terrain in a manner for which Mr, Wright is given 
sole ¢redit. iho conceived that manner of integrating building mass 
with terrain? Who built in such manner? There were houses built ulong 
the New England coast whose dormered gambril roofs and cantilevered 
porches rise crag-wise above the New England rocl:s as naturally as 
Wright's "Fallins Water" rises above the rocks at Bear Run, The date 
is the mid-cighties. ‘Who built those houses? 


American planning has always been open and spacious, But the Vic- 
torian period had congested planning into‘a multiplicity of tight com- 
partments oll unrelated, Yet by the uide-eighties, thirty years before 
Wright, American house planning had once more become open and spacious, 
By comparison, Wright's planning, interior plaming at least, seems con- 
structed and congested. ‘Who conceived those spacious, open plans? Who 
built them? 


These are the questims which demand an answer, They could be 
multiplied indefinitely, For the present, there is profit only in call- 
ing attention to the type of questions which can, which must, be answered, 


In general, the answer wiil be the same in all cases, It lies not 
with the isolated, individual, creative men of genius 4s our modern myth- 
ology has taught us to believe. On’the contrary, the answer lies with 
the American architectural profession as o whole. ‘We have come a long 
way since the days when the American profession first organized for the 
purpose of ensuring a literate and, eventually, a great architecture, 

We have cause to be proud of every step of that distance, ie have, un- 
fortunately, been made to feel that we had cause to be proud, not of the 
profession and of the national effort as a whole, but only of the very 
gifted few. 


If we ore to have a new interpretation, a now evaluation of our 
national tradition as something worthy to be reclaimed, we shall have 
to rediscover the history, not of our architectural geniuses, but of 
the rank and file of the American architectural profession. Where did 
we come from? Where have we gone? How did we got there? Who helped 
us get there? Above oll, how many turned the wheels on the way, The 
time, the necessity, to revisit the Brown Decades has comes 
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LATROBE VS. STRICKLAND 


by Agnes Addison 


That William Strickland was the architect in charge of the con- 
struction of the Second Bank of the United States in Philadelphia is 
a lmown and accepted fact, Inscriptions cut on the inner plinths of 
the porticos state it; the building accounts in the H,S.P, (Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania), and the Strickland papers in the Tennessee 
State Library confirm it, The question is whether Strickland or La- 
trobe was responsible for the original design, This question was 
raised by Fiske Kimball in an article, "The Bank of the United States 
1818-1824" which appeared in 1925 in vol. 58, pt. 2 of the Architec- 
tural Record, and the suggestion made that Latrobe made the désign, 
but upon his leaving for New Orleans, the work was then nanded over to 
Strickland to canplete, 


Material has some to light which shows how this question of author- 
ship arose and which testifiee to Strickland's complete responsibility 
for the design and construction of the Second Bank of the United States, 


The Second Bank of the United States was chartered April 10, 
1816. On March 13, 1818 it was "Resolved that a Commission be Appoint-~ 
ed and Authorized to Purchase a Site for a Banking House," A plot be-~ 
tween Fourth and Fifth, extending from Chestriut to Library Street was 
purchased, On Moy 12 the Bank advertised for “Architects of Science 
and experience" to submit "appropriate designs and elevations for a 
Banking House" by August first, The time was later extended to August 
thirty-first. The wording of the competition was quite precise; "The 
ground plan will include an area of about ten or eleven thousand square 
feet in a rectangular figure of equal or unequal sides, as may be best 
adapted to the. interior arrangement, The buil'ding will be faced with 
marble and have a portico un each front, resting upon a basement or 
platform of such altitude us will combine convenience of ascent with 
due proportion and offect. 


"In this odifice, the Directors are desirous of exhibiting a 
chase imitation of Grecian architecture in its simplest and least 
expensive form," 


The result of the competition was announced in the Philadelphia 
Gazette on Saturday, September 12, 1818, and copied in other papers on 
Wonday the 14th, The notice ran as follows; "The Directors of the 
United States Bank have selected “he plan dravwm by Mr. Strickland of 
this city, to whom they have awarded the first premium"... and that 

"Mr, Latrobe's plan has been approved as the next best, to whom they 
have awarded the second yremiun;" It would seem that such an explicit 
announcement of the result of the competition would have been suffi- 
cient tc insure Stricklard‘s uuthorship, especially as he began work 
immediately. 


; The personal element, however, always plays a large role in his- 
tory. Latrobe was very eager to win the commission, as he was no longer 
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Federal architect ‘for the Capitol in Washington. Also, the original 
Latrobe plans ares extant, while the Striolland plans are not, Latrobe's 
preliminary sketches in tho are dated 20-24, 1818, ‘the 
large drawings were in the office of the Supervising architect of tle 
Treasury in Washington, dated Angust 1-24, 1818. Latrobe's design fol- 
lowed the rulzs of the competition in using a Greek order and porticos, 
iio aployed a dome over the “ain banking room and the whole area was 
15,330 instead of the 10,000 or 11,000 sq, ft. as advertised, 
In tne EYSePe is a Latrobe drawing inscribed as follows; “Design for 
the Bank UStates, the Elevation and Section on a di:ninished scale as 
above, transmitted Septr. 19, 13818 to Ving Jones, President," Mr, Kim- 
ball reads tne date as the 19th. The date was evidently changed, which 
makes it difficult to decipher, It appears to have been originally 
dated the fifth and then changed to the 19th, This reduced plan brought 
the area of the building to 11,289.6 sq. ft., which was ne@rer to the 
requested area than Strickland ts plan requiring 14,007 ft, 


That Latrobe made these reduced drawings ‘shows how very eager he 
was to win tie competition, How dissatisfied he was with the result is 
seen in a letter now in the William Jones Collection of the HS.P. This 
letter, which is to be published ix the Pennsylvania Magazine of Uistory 
aud Biography, was addressed to Captain John lieany who was interested 
in the succese of Latrobe's plan and was dated Philadelphia, Sept, 23, 
1818, Latrobe has grace enough to admit, "I adventured in this 1 lottery 
with wy eyes open, cannot therefore rensonab ly econplain of my fate," 
but he proceads imacdiately to do so, because sines his errival in Phil- 
adelphia he had Learned that Stricklandts original elevation which he 
(Latrobe) had seen and thougat, 111 designed had been changed, after the 
first of Septenkes and tnat!,.e before the 14th, when the choice was nade, 
Strickland had permission to withdraw his design and he produced one the 
external elevation of which is said to be very similar to that presented 
by mee" This report avturally irked Latrobe, although he himself had 
hoped to do likewise, as is evident from the } notation on the reduced 
drawings» 


Latrobe left PhiladelpMia on the day that he wrate to Captain Meany 
without seeing President Jones. Thée award was not changed and Strickland 
remained architect of the Bani. 


Tiiat the elevation of Stricklandts final jiesign was said to be 
"very similar" to that subnitted hy Latrobe need not be taken very 
seriously, as it is not correct, and as Strickland!s accepted plan was 
baseddirectly on the Parthenon in Athens and the models of antiquity 
are not copyright but free to all architects, 


Latrobe went to New Orleans in Decanber, 1818, to complete the 
waterworks in that city: but his lack of success in the Philadelphia 
competition still rankled. In 1820, Rudolph Ackerman wished te publish 
a portfolio of Latrobe designs, but this project was not carried out be- 
cause of Latrobets death on September 3, 1820, Instead, a memoir of 
Latrobe, based largely on a letter from Latrobe written just before his 
death, appeared in the January. 1821, issue of Ackerman'ts Repository. 


The sentence which is of interest to us is as follows; "Mr, IaTrobe 
adds that the bank of the United States, now building by one of his 
pupils, Mr, Striclkland, is his design, but that the principal roon is 
a deviation fron it," 
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. This memoir of Latrobe was reprinted in The Literary Gazette: or 
- Journal of Criticism, Science and. the Arts, vol, I, nos Philadel- 
phia, Saturday, april cl, I8eil. In the Literary Gazette for May 12, 
Pe 304, the following paragraphs appeared; 


"THE BANK OF THE UNITED STATES 


"In the memoir of the late Be He Latrobe, copied into 
the sixteenth Number of this Journal from Ackerman's Répoé- 
itory, it is stated that he had spoken of the plan adopted 
for the new Bank of the United States as originally his de- 
sign, with the exception of the great room, 


"Mr, Strickland, to whom the first premium was awarded, 
desires us to say that the English editor must have mistaken 
Mr. Latrobe's meaning, The latter could neverhave made such 
an assertion, The design offered by Mr, Latrobe was consid~ 
dered second in merit, but the one adopted was exclusively 
Mr. Strickland's." (My thanks to Mr, Talbot Hamlin for re- 
ferring me to this periodical.) 


Strickland could have hoped that this was sufficiently cledr to have 
insured his authorship forever; but rumor is hard to scotch, 


In a booklet, Description of the State Capitol of Tennessee, 
published by George Dardis, Porter o @ Building, Nashville, 
there is printed an account of the life of Strickland under the head- 
ing, "The Architect--William Strickland (Philadelphia daily) Pennsyl- 
vania, ay 6, 1854, written by Mrs. JetleS.” The authoress of this 
obituary was evidently Strickland's daughter-in-law, a Tennessean 
from Murfreesboro, the wife of his younger son, Jesse Hartley. She 
had not long been a member of the Strickland family, but had evidently 
heard -some tales of Strickland's early years with Latrobe, which she 
reported as follows; ",.ewhile studying in Latrobets office, he se- 
cretly made plans for the U. S. Bank, then about to be built, while his 
instructor, Latrobe, was preparing plans also, They were sent in for 
competition, Those of Mre S. were accepted; this so angered Mr, L. 
that Mr. S, left his office and set up for himself," 


Since the break between Latrobe and Strickland occurred in 1810, 
as can be learnt from Latrobe's letter to Strickland's father, dated 
Philadelphia, November 5, 1810 (letter in the possession of lir, Fer-~ 
dinand C, Latrobe), it is evident that Mrs, J. H. S, was not a trust- 
worthy biographer, 


In 1900, it again appeared in print that Latrobe wis responsible 
for the design of the Bank of the United States. In the monumental 
History of the Wnited States Capitolt 
by Glenn Brown, vol. I, pe 9, in the biographical account of Latrobe, 
which was evidently based on the memoirs which appeared in Ackerman's 
Repository, it is stated, "At the time of his (Latrobe's ) death, 1620, 
the Bank of the United States was being erected in Philadelphia from 
his designs. under the direction of William Strickland, o pupil and 
draftsman of his on the Capitol." 


In many secondary works, this Second Bank of the United States 
or Old Customs House, as it was later called, is attributed to Latrobe, 
While this attribution would be most soothing to Latrobe's vanity, 
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facts compel us to acknowledge that Strickland was designer, as well as 
architect, Mr, Kimball, in his article, emphasized similarities in de- 
sign. The exigencies of the plan and the wording of the competition 
enforced many similarities, <A careful comparison of the drawings in the 
H.S.P. and the Strickland plan, published in the Port Folio, vol, XII, 
September, 1821, reveals basic differences, 


To conclude the case Latrobe vs, Strickland, the testimony awards 


the verdict to the defendant, William Strickland, architect of the 
Secoiud Banh of the United States. 


Dr, Addison,. betiore her recent marriage, was Professor of Art at Ran- 
dolph-liacon College. Her publications include: Roman~ 
ticism and the Gothic Revival, 1958; “Early smerican Gothic," In No- 
manticism in America, I940;" and Pennsylvania Portraits, 1940, Her 
definitive bidgraphy of Willian Strickland is sagerly awaited, 


PRESERVaTION JOURNAL QUOTED 


It is a pleasure to note that the special issue of the 
JOURNAL dealing with the Preservation ofHistoric Architec- 
ture hes already contributed in a very material way to the 
cause of Preservationism lLiberal use of the material there 


presented has been made in Dr, Robert C, Smith's pamphlet, ° 


"Ia conservacion.de lugares y edificios historicos en los 
Estados Unidos," recently published in Buenos Aires as 
Bulletin No, 4 of La Comision nacional de museos y monu- 
mentos historicos, 


We are also flattered that the National Park Service 
eonsidered Dr, Hans Huth'ts article on "The Evolution of 
Preservationism in Europe" of such importance that they 
have issued a special offset reprinting of it. 


The September issue of the Industrial Arts Index 
listed our July-October, 1941, JOURNAL and its material on 
the Preservation of Historic Monuments. 


CORRECTION 


Proressor Bnil Lorch, whose report on preservation of 
historic Michigan buildings we copied for our April, 1942, 
issue, writes that our source contained one error, We are 
glad to make this correction, Lines ] and 2 on page 35 of 
the April JOURNAL should read "The Detroit Historical 
Society has for some years interested itself in Fort Wayne 
where it is now established, nothing will be done to the 
fine old Barracks of stone orto the walls of the Fort 
without (instead of "with") approval of that Society." 
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IN MONUMENTORUM 


New England, 1936=42 


In a startling warning dated December, 1942, Frank Chouteau 
Brown, New England District officer of the Historie American Build- 
ings Survey and jSAH member, points out the astounding mortality in 
historic monuments during the past six years, Of the first 200 
buildings recorded in Massachusetts by HABS in 1936, today forty-~ 
nine--almost one-quarter-=<have disappeared; Twenty-seven have 
been demolished, ten ruined by bad alterations, six have falla@m 
from neglect, four burned, and two were removed outside the State] 


Even those who would interest themselves in the preservation 
of historic buildings and who know something of the dangers that 
beset old structures would never have guessed this appalling situation, 
To the dangers of fire, accident, and decay, Mr, Brown adds the new 
hazard of war, Whether bombing or vandalism in the name of patriotisn, 
war may be counted to wreak its toll unless preservationists act pranpt- 
ly and erergetically. 


Mr, Brown urges 211 owners of architecturally important historic. 
buildings to ensure their preservation at least by having them re- 
corded by HABS. He notes that each structure already measured and 
drawn up has required from eight to twenty-five standard HABS sheets, 
and that each sheet costs approximately $20, to $25, to produce, 

ASAH could add that it would be a genuine public service for its memn~ 
bers to interest themselves in, and back to the full, the work of 
HABS in their om locality. 


Rouen, 1940 


(from United Press) 


For whatever consolation it provides, French investigators have 
at last fixed the blame for the destruction in June, 1940, of over 
400 Rouenese medieval houses in an area lying between the cathedral 
and the Seine, After more than a year's study, the board of experts 
traced the fire to a German tank which had tried to foroe its way 
through one of the narrow lanes that subdivide this venerable 
district, Nearing the river, it was put out of action by French tank 
fire, The driver killed, fuel blazing, it rammed and ignited the 
rubble-and=timber walls of a thirteenth century house, which 1n 
turn spread the flames to its neighbors, Now only a few blackened 
walls break the void between church dnd river bank, Plans for recon- 
struction contemplate low buildings that will preserve a vista of the 
cathedral, formerly hidden from the river, 
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N E W ions I T E M s 


CaAMBRIDGE~BOSTON LOCAL GROUP ORGANIZED 


During July, 1942, many members of ASAH returned to Harvard Univer- 
sity Summer School, scene of the Society's birth two years before, With 
those members already resident in Cambridge, they formed a considerable 
Groupe 


With a minimum of organization and a maximum of informality, a 
series of five dinner meetings was arranged for Thursday evenings at 
the Harvard Faculty Club. Each was followed with a lecture or discus- 
sion by a distinguished architectural historian, The results were most 
pleasant and profitable, and hearty thanks are due the self-appointed 
committee of three that had charge of oll arrangements, Including in- 
vited guests, between thirty and forty people were present for each of 
these evenings. 


The first, on July 2, was the most informal of all, Kenneth Conant, 
the Deus ex machina of this local group,:‘as well as a director of the 
Society, spoke on "The Role of the Artist in Wartime," Everyone present 
in turn introduced himself and reported briefly on his past and present 
architectural interests. The following week, John Coolidge gave a 
brilliant paper, with slides, on "The Architects of the Villa Papa 
Giulio." An interesting discussion followed, On July 16, the group 
heard Dre Bnil Kaufmann speak on "Claude-Nicolas Ledoux, inaugurator 
of a new architectural system." It is planned to publish Dr, Kaufmann's 
text and illustrations in a forthcoming number of tie JOURNAL, For the 
fourth meeting, Dre Walter Gropiug came across the street from the 
Harvard Architectural School to talk about the early history of the 
Bauhaus, This meeting was particularly memorable because it showed 
how closely sontemporary architecture and architectural history can be 
linked, For the last meeting, on July 30, Philip Johnson welcomed the 
group to his interesting new modern house, Besides enjoying Mr, John- 
son's hospitality, the group heard a talk by Henry Hope on "Some aspects 
of Art Nouveau," and William Snow showed colored slides of southwestern 
American architecture, 


In order to continue our activities through the winter, the members 
decided to forma Cambridge-Boston Local Group of the American Society 
of Architectural Historians, Although many of the members who made 
these evenings such a stccess have now returned to their homes, it was 
felt by those who live in greater Boston that they could profitably 
unite for architectural discussions, and perhaps have several dinners 
and meetings during the winter, comparable to the summer sessions, 
Kenneth Conant was clected President of the Camkridge Chapter, with 
Philip Johnson the Vice President, and Natalie Hoyt the Secroetary- 
Treasurer. 


Possibly the formation of this local group of architectural his- 
torians, within the parent Society, may offer suggestions to members 
in other cities who might similarly unite for their mutual benefit and 
pleasure. - 

Richard Hubbard Howland, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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ARCHIVES OF DETROIT ARCHITECTURE 


At the suggestion of Professor Enil Lorch, former head of the 
University of Michigan's School of Architecture, and George D, iiason, 
dean of Detroit architects, the Arts Commission of the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts has inaugurated a Detroit Architectural Collection 
as a part of its permanent collection, 


Because of his interest in Detroit architecture, Mr, Hawkins 
Ferry, young Detroit architect and SAH member, was asked to assemble 
this material, Mr, Mason, who during the past sixty years had designed 
many Detroit buildings, has entrusted a generous cache of original 
drawings of his early work, Several other important architects have 
contributed drawings, too. To supplement these records, Mr, Ferry has 
collected 140 photographs of representative Detroit buildings, dating 
from 18350 to the present, 


The material thus gathered will be exhibited at the Institute 
during Pebruary, 1943, It will illustrate changing stylistic tenden- 
cies and the evolution of building techniques from Greek Revival tin- 
ber dwellings to the latest Albert Kahn factory, Of unugual interest 
are a group of excellent Richardsonian residences and some early steel 
skeleton commercial structures, Simultaneously with the exhibit, one 
of the Institute's publications wil] carry a descriptive article on 
Detroit architecture written by Mr, Ferry. 


CLIVEDEN SET FOR GOOD" 


(from New York Times, Dec. 9, 1942) 


Viscount Astor has handed over his famous Buckinghamshire resi- 
dence to a national trust "for the enjoyment of the public and the 
promotion of understanding and friendship among Mglish-speaking peo- 
ples." The present mansion, overlooking the Thames, was built for 
the Duke of Buckingham by Sir Charles Barry in 1849, Lord .istor 
acquired it in 1893. The estate is now being used as a Canadian 
military hospital. 


EXHIBITION OF “ARCHITECTURE IN PAINTING" 


The Additon Gallery of american Art, Phillips academy, Andover, 
Mass., neld an exhibition of "Architecture in Painting," from Novem- 
ber 16 to December 16, 1942, with the avowed aim of "providing 
Phillips students with an opportunity of discovering a new interest 
in architeoture by, observing it through the interpretive power of 
good painting," The following paintings were included; 


1. Town on the Elbe - Bellotto 5,.Tavern at Hammondsville - 

2. Lock at Dolo - Bellotto Burchfield 

3, Church of St,.Cecilia - Berckheyde 6.Pantheon, Rome - Canaletto 
4, Church Interior <= Bosboom 7.Venice -School of Canaletto 
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&.View of Bergamo - Ceruti 


9.View of State House,Boston -Davis 
10,.Death of Lucretia - Giov, di Paolo 


11.View of Venice Guardi 

12.a0ross the avenue in Sunlight - 
Hassam 

15. iit,Vernon Ste, Boston - Hassan 

14,ilew England Country School 
Homer 

15,House by the Railroad - Hopper 

16,In the Palazzo Bargello -Isabey 

17.Italion Palace with Classical 

Figures - Jolli 
18,.Skyscrapers - Marsh 


21,lMiartyrdom of Ste Imwrence - 
Neri di Bicci 

-Pannini , 

23.Portrait of Wn,Buckland- - Peale 

24,.Classical Ruins with Figures - 
Robert 

25-Classical Ruins with Figures - 
Robert 

26.The Old Palace - Robert 

27.Interior of Santa Sophia - 
Sargent 

28.View of Westminster - Scott 

29.The Town,No.xlvi - Servranckx. 

30,Shaker Detail - Sheeler 


19.Dormition of St. Catherine - 
Master of San Miniato 


31.View near Lee,N.H, - Titcomb 
32,0ld Stock Exchange, Philadel- 


20.Cathedral, Rouen Monet phia - VJoodside ; 
SULLIVAN'S AUDITORIUM INDUCTED : 
Chimgots Auditorium--opera house, hotel, and office building-- : 


Louis Sullivan's masterpiece, has suffered: induction into military ser- 
vice as “the biggest service ments center in the world," according to an | 
Associated Press dispatch of September 26, 1942, The first floor of the 

hotel now boasts a 150-foot canteen counter for hot dogs, while bowling 

alleys have been built over the main floor of the once magnificent 


theatre. 
HEARST'S WHITE ELEPHANT FINALLY KNOCKED DOWN = 
William Randolph "buy-it" Hearst has added an architectural conno- - 


tation to the old adage about getting a bear by the tail, In 1923, he 

bought at a reputed cost of $500,000, the Cistercian Monastery of Sacra- 

menia, Spain, built in 1170 by Aifonso VII, King of Castile, It was a : 
two-story stone structure, 120 by 130 feet, containing a chapter house, . 
refectory, cloister, and several cells. : 


The building was dismantled, packed in straw in 10,500 cases, 

hauled down to the sea coast on a specially built railroad, and trans- : 
ported by chartered steamship to New York, There customs officials 2 
pointed out that sanitary regulations prohibited the importation of for- 

eign straw, and required canplete repacking at a cost ot about $40,000. : 
Since then, it had occupied a prominent. place in that fabulous magpie : 
nest, the legendary Bronx warehouse where Hearst deposited his gargantuan : 
treasure trove. 


In 1941, it went on sale at Gimbels, with the rest of the old-world : 

booty, marked down to $50,000, Several prospective buyers shied off : 

when they learned that moving and reconstructing the 2,000 tons of medi- 

eval masonry would cost about $1,000,000, Sosthenes Behn, president of 
the International Telephone and Telegraph, considered returning it to 
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Spain, where much resentment was felt at its exportation, Governor 
Fuller almost gave it to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, mon Carter 
didkered, Others thought it would make a suitable addition to the 
Notre Dame campus, New York's ‘Sixth djivenue Association thought to 
reerect it near that refurbished avenue!s entrance into Central Park. 


At last, on November 15, 1942, at the bargain price of $19,000, 
Ginbel's announced it sold to an anonymous purchaser who planned after 
the duration to reassemble it somewhere in the Western Hemisphere, 

Mr, Hearst's grizzly had finally got loose, 


BRITISH OOMMENT ON JOURNAL 


We sent one of our last issues to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, They must have liked it, for Mr, Hdward Carter, RIBA 
librarian, and editor of the RIBA Journal, used fifteen pence to 
send the following comments air-mail;: 


"I have been most interested to receive a copy of the 
April issue of your JOURNAL dealing with History in 
architectural Education, This matter is one greatly 
under discussion in Ingland at present and the many 
thoughtful articles in your JOURNAL.will be of use 

to our educationalists in Britain, 


"IT am appalled to think that such an interesting publi- 
cation has escaped our notice for so long and will be 
glad to hear from you what arrangement can be made to 
receive it regularlyes.e." 


FILL OUT YOUR JOURNAL FILES 


A limited number of earlier issues of,the JOURNAL, Vol. 1, no.3<4 
(Special Issue on the Preservation of Historic Monuments), Vol. 2, 
noe 1, and Vole 2, no. 2 are available for sale, $1.00 to Annual 
Members of jSAH; $1.25 to others, Address the Mitor, 


Several requests for Vol. 1, Noe 1 have come in, This issue 
was exhausted long ago; but if there is a sufficient demand for 
copies at $1.00, an additiontl number can be run off, Vol. l, 
No, 2 is exhnusted ani cannos roprinted, 
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CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY IN ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY: May = July, 1942 


Compiter; Ruth V. Cook, Harvard University 

Assistants: Islamic & Far Mast, Myron B. Smith, Lib. Congress 
American Local History, Marian Wiltse, NeY,State Lib, 

Make-up: Jane De Spoore, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


Si cheme of Classification 


Bibliography 

Periodicals 

General; general histories, essays, exhibitions, views 
Biography 

Geographical; continents, countries, regions, towns, buildings 
Chronological; Period, centurv, year 

Building Types: agricultural, commercial, residential, etc, 
Structural: Materials, structural systems, details, equipment 
Aesthetic; organization pattersn, details, ornament, decor,arts 
Professional; arch, education, professional administration, econ. 
Preservationism: damaged monuments, preservation, reconstruction 
Reviews of architectural books 


Note: Beginning with Volume Two, items listed in Current 
Bibliography will be numbered continuously throughout 
the whole volume, It is thought that this will facil- 
itate subsequent reconsultation. 


The bibliographical staff welcomes suggestions that 
will increase the usefulness of this feature. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PERIODICALS 
GENERAL 


229 Archaeology, American; Recent advanves in 3 abstract of 
symposium at meeting ot Amer, Philos, S0Ce, Apr, 23-25, 
142 (Nature v.150 p 155=8 Ag 1 142) 

230 methodology; Direct historical approach to archaeology. 

by JeHeSteward. bibliog (Am.Antiq. v 7 p 337-43 Ap '42) 

231 Assoc, Advancement Arch,Hiucation, President of ASAH speaks to 
(JASAH v 2 p 36 Ap '42) 

232 Exhit ition of Rhode Island architecture available, by Barbara 
Wriston (JASAH v 2 p 35-36 Ap '42) : 

235 Poe, Wigar Allan, architectural preferences of: Sheep in wolf's 
clothing, by J.M,Richards (Arch,Rev. v 92 p 55=7 S142) 

234 Public art and architecture. by E.J.G.Alford (Yale Rev. v.32 
no 1 p 67-78 $142) 

234a Some necessary but unwritten architectural histories, by 
Talbot Hamlin (JASAH v 2 Ap !42 p 24-28, 37) 


BIOGRAPHY 


“335 Ashbee, C.R: Obituary (archekev. v 92 p xxxiii-xxxiv Ag '42) 
236 (J _RIBA 3d ser, v 49 p 134 Je 
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237 Bartholomew, Alfred, a pioneer of functional Gothic. by G.G, 

Pace. il (ArcheRev. v 92 p 99-102 0142) 
Bernini, see 264 

238 Cooper, Sir Hiwin; Obituary (J RIBA 3d ser. v. 49 p 154 J1'42) 

239 Cotman, John Sell, Special number, ill (Burlington Mag,J1'42) 

240 Michelangelo: Sofanisba Anguissola and her relations with 
by K. Tolnai, bibliog. il (Walters Jl. v 4 p 114-9 *4I)~ 

241 Michelozzo; New documents on « by Rufus G. Mather, il 
(Art,Bul, v 24 p 226-51 ~S¥42) 

242 Pick,Frank: Patient progress, the life work of . by 
Nikolaus Pevsner. portr, il (Arch,Rev. v 92 p 31-48 Ag'42) 

243 Reveley, John, architect of the Pump Room at Bath, Miitorial. 
il (Archts. Jl. v 96 p 101 Ag 13 !42) 

244 Robb, E. Donald; Even architects have fun (JASAH v.2 p 13 Ap?42) 

245 Ruskin, John; Hagstotz, Hilda Boettcher: Mlucational The- 
ories of . Lincoln, Neb., Univ, of Neb. press (1942) 
294 bibliog. 

246 Schliemann, Heinrich; Weber, Shirley H., ed; 's first 
visit to America, 1850-1851, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
Univ. press, 1942 

Shaw, Norman, bank . see 258 

247 Strickland, William; Progress of studies on » architect, 
by, aignes Addison (JASaH v 2 p 33-34 ap 

248 Wilson, Arthur Needham; Obituary (J RIBA 3d sere v 49 p 154 


Jl 
Wren, Christopher, see 263, 264 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
EUROPE 


See 344 (evol. of preservationism in Europe) 


249 Dresden; The development of the town plan of « by F. 
Mucke. plans (Deutsche Bauzeitung, Mar.12~ 41 p 190-2) 


Great Britain 
“seé also 035, 236 (Ashbee), 237 238 {Cooper J» 
239 (Cotman), 242 (Pick), 245 (Ruskin), 248 (Wilson), 
333 (mills), 338 (bombed bldgs), 332 (banks), 345 (pres- 
ervation), 346 (National building record) 
250 cathedrals; models of English . (J RIBA 3d ser. v 49 
S '42 p 203) wa 
251 Pre--Raphaelites; Gaunt,W.: The Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy 
1942, 256 p 
252 taste, 18th C-; Read, Stanley E., ed: Documents of eighteenth 
century English taste. elited, with snort Introd, and 
Lut, 
Treausy> Hunt. Tomer, il cArech,Rev. v 92 p 49-51, 
254 Bath, Assembly vlens out views and Bldg. 
News Jn. 12 ° 2 144-5) 
, Pump room, Join Reveley. architect, see 243 
war damage, see 359 
Bristol, war damage, see 340 
255 Canbridge: Fyfe, Theodore; architecture in, » examples 
of English architectural styles from Saxon to modern 
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times, Cambridge, Univ. press, 1942, 120 p. il 
Review see R 36 
Dover, war dumage, see 339 
256 Eridge Castle (Sussex), Additions to. by J.L. Denman (Bldr. 
My 15 '42, p 428) 
257 Ewversley (Hampshire), Charles Kingsley at. by C, Hussey, 
il (Country L. Lond v 92 p 122=4 J117 '42) 
Exeter, war damage. see 341 
258 Farnham West (Bucks?), Norman Shaw's bank, 1868. Letter, 
il Le Lond, v 92 p 322 14 142) 
259 Farnham (Surrey?) I,II,III,IV. by C, Hussey. il (Country L. 
Lond, v 92 p 26-29, 74877, 170-173, 218-221, Jl. 3, 
10, 24, 31 '42) 
260 Great Chalfield Manor, Wiltshire, given to National Trust, by 
Major and Mrs, R.F, Fuller. il (Country L. Lond, 
Ve 92, Pe 259 ag 7'42) 
London, see also 347 (preservation) 


261 : Jones, Sydney RK: London triumphant. London, Studio pub. 
1942, 280 pe ill 
262 » cemetries; Victorian Necropolis, the of London, 
“——~_ by ReP.Ross Williamson, il (Arch, Rev. v 92 p 87-96 0'42) 
263 » churehes; Wren's city church towers and spires, by 
Gerald Cobb. ‘Bldr. Jn. 5 '42 p 487-9) 
264 j : St. Paul's cathedral;influence of Bernini and the 


“paroque tradition on Wrents work, by R, Smocourt, 
bibliog. (Quar, Rev. v 279 p 52-62 J1!42) 


265 >» + Ste Clement Danes, notes rediscov, of old crypt 
—~—~“TArchts. Jl. v 96 p 97 Ag 13142) 
266 , theatre; Adams, J.C.: The Globe Playhouse, 1942 
8° 420 p 17 ill 
267 » Peabody Housing: Treasure Hunt, by P.F.R, Donner. : 
“——~ (Arch, Rev. Jl '42 p 19) 
266 Man, Isle of; Manor house of 1,000 years ago, reconstruction ‘ 


of a Celtic house recently excavated by interned aliens 
at Ballyceiggan, Isle of Man. dwgs. by a, Blomfield 
(Il. Lond Ne v 201 p25 Jl 4 '42) 
269 Norwich; Norman house in and the "Music house." by 
W. Buston, il. pl. (Country L. Lond, v 92 p 360-1 
Ag 21 
Nottingham, war damage, see 339 
270 Sissinghurst Castle Ykent), I; II, III. by V. Sackville-West 
(Country L. Lond. v 92, p 410-13, 458-61,506-9 
Ag 28, S 4, 11 142) 
Swansea, war damage. see 339 
Viroconium, see 271 
271 Wroxeter (Salop): Atkinson, Donald: Report on excavations 
at .(the Roman city of Viroconium) 192-1927, 
Birmingham ond Midland Inst, Birm, Archaeol, Soc, 
Oxford, Univ. press, 1942 
Yarmouth, war damage, see 339 
York, Guildhall, war damage. see 342 


Greece 
272 Space construction in Greek architecture, ReD,. Martiens- 
sen. (South African Arch, Rec, '42 


Bike 
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273 Leask, H.G; Irish Architecture and Sculpture in the arly 
Christian Epoch, (in Raftery, J. ed: Christian Art in 


Ancient Ireland, v. 2, 1941) 


Italy see 240 (ilichelangelo), 241 (ilichelozzo) 


Russia 
27£ “Solovetski, island monastery in the White Sea, by V, Vivian, 
il (Country Le Lond. v 92 p 80-81 Jl 10%42) 


Spain Romanesque, see R 42 


4 Switzerland 

“S75 “Swiss architecture; a pictorial survey of characteristic 
types, in their landscape setting (19th-20th C) 
Zurich, JnseJ1 *41 p 153-69) 


pt 
6” Glanville, S.ReK.,ed: The Legacy of Egypt. 1942, 464 p. 
277 Deir-el-Bahri: Winlock,” Herbert; Excavations at » 1911-31 
New York, Macmillan, 1942. 341 p, i] bibliog. footnotes 


South Africa 
278 Connell, Peiik, et al; Native Housing (and city planning) 


ASIA 
India 
“Z7S~ Special India number, art. by F.H. Andrews (Studio Ag*42) 
280 Indian Institute of Architects, Origin and growth, by 
He Je -Billimoria, (J. IndeInsteArcnts, Jan '42, p203-10) 
281 Bombay; Architectural development in during the last 
25 years, by M.J.P. ifistri and Billimoria (Jl, 
Ind,Inst,archts, Jan '42, p. 216-23; 229-32) 
282 Calcutta, Evolution of architecture in, by Bernard 
Matthews (J. Ind,Inst,Archts, Jan 142) 


283 Travancore, The architecture of, by J.H. Cousins (Jl. Ind, 


Inst,Arohts, Jan 142, p 238~42) 


a Japan 
; The Architectural tradition of Japan, by Pe Suennell. 
oo il plan (Arch,Rev. v 92, p 78-80 0'42) 


Palestine see R 38, R 39 


Turk 

285 National Turkish architecture, by Abidin Mortas (Arkitekt, 
Istanbul 1942 p 115-6) 

NORTH AMERICA 
United States 
see 229 (dm, archaeol), 233 (Poe), 244 (Robb), 246 (Schlie~ 

mann), 247 ‘Stricilasd), 548 (preservation) 

286 The Greek revival in unerica and some of its critics. by 
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Talbot Hamlin, plans, il. (Art Bul.v 24,p 244-58 S'42) 
287 National monuments; These United States 1941, map showing 
extent of public surveys, national parks and » ete, 
by EB. Thompson (Print, v 3 no 1 p 57-59 1942) 
288 Views: Chamberlain, Samuel; Fair is our land, Introd, by 
Donald Moffat. New York, Hastings house, 1942.252 p.il 
Wall stencils, early american, see 335 


UeSes Northeastern States 
“Comecticut, New Haven, Sachem's Wood, see 343 
289 Massachusetts, Boston, synagogue; A Beacon Hill - by Lee 
Me Friedman, il (Old Time Ev 33 p 1-5 JI 
290 New Hampshire, Covered bridges: White, Walter E; Covered 
bridges of Plymouth, The author,1942.556 p. il. 
291 » Lees The Quaker meeting-house of e by Frank O. Spinney. 


plans. (Qld Time N Ev 33 p Jl _!42) 
Rhode Island architecture, exhibition, see 232 


UsSe, ifiddle-Atlantio States 


292 Maryland, Baltimore; National Park Service: Fort McHenry, 
national monument and historic shrine. Vashington,D.C., 
UeS. Gov. Print, Off. reprint, [942,16 p. il. 


293 New York; The i. tion of State's historic architec- 
ture, by T.C. Bannister (New York History, v 23, 
p 298-306, 142) 

294 _, East Hampton, Long Island; Rat tray, Jeannette E; The 


Old Hook mill and other old English windmills of ~~~ 

and vicinity. mast impton, W.Y., Hast Hampton S Star, 
T942, De 

295 » Uyde Park; National Park Service; Vanderbilt mansion, 

‘ national park site, Washington, D.C., U.S.Gov. Print 
Off. 1943” p 

296 Pennsylvania; National Park Service: Hopewell village nation- 
al historic site, Winston Printing Co., [942, 6 p. il. 


UeSe, South-Atlantio States 


297 North Carolina; National Park Service: Fort Raleigh national 
historic site, Winston Printing Co., 1942, 6 p. il. 
298 Virginia; National Park Service: Apgp omattox Court House, 
national historic monument, Washington, D. 
Print, One T1942 Be 
_,__.» Richmond, see R 40 
Ue North-Centrel States 
‘Illinois, Chica 08 see R 37 


299 Michigan: Report of the Comm, cn architecture of the 
ilich, Soc, of Archts, by Bnil Lorch, Chairman 


(J ASAH v 2, p 34-5 ap '42) a 
300 » Detroit, Brief historical descrip (Octagon, My'42,p 6-8) a 


U.S., South-Central States 


$01 Postcolonial architecture on the siississippi. by liarjorie 
Scott Johnston (arch, and Bldg, News, Jan 2€'42,p 190-4) 


UeSe, Mountain States 


502 Wyoming; National Park Service; Fort Laramie, national 
monunent. Washington, D.C., Gov. Print.Off. 1942 
Té p. it 
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U.S., Southwestern States 

Wew Mexico, EY Cerrito: Rusinov, Irving: camera 
report on a typical Spanish community in New ifexico. 
Washington, DeC., Gov. print. off, 1942, 136 p 
(U.S. Bur. Agric. Econ, ilisc, Pub. 479) 

504 Texas, San Antonios Anior, Claude B; , city of Missions 
New York, Hastings House 1942 657 p iT 


UeSe, Pacific States 
“S05 California, missions: Hawthorne, Hs » their romance 
and beauty. 1942 , 300 p 


Mexi co 


“306 Moreno Villa, J: La escultura colonial mexicana 1942 

307 Wadal Hora, Vs Compendio de historia del arte pre=-colom- 
biano de hiexico y Yucatan. 1940 (2 ed) “7S pl. 

308 Keleman, P; Medieval American art, a survey 2 vol, New York 
Macmillan, I942, 350 pl. 

309 Guanajuato: Cervantes, Bed; (Ciydad de Santa Fe..) 
1941, 24 p 560 ill 

310 liidalgo: Catalogo de construcciones religiosas del estado 
de 2 vol. iftrody by Toussaint; summary by 
J. Fernandez, 1940-42, 1255 p. 225 pl. bibliog. 

511 Los iMayas antiguos, Arqueologia y etnografia por un grupo 
‘de , 1941, SOL p iT 

312 ilerida: Hijuelos Fausto, A: Merida, 1942, 343 p 28 pl. 

313 Patzeuaro: Toussaint, li: Patzcuaro, 1942 188 p 100 pl bibliog. 

314 Tepotzotlan; Wuthenay » “be VON: “Tépotzotlan, 1941 13 p 
7 color pl (No 1, Art and Color in Mexico) 


SOUTH AWERT CA 


315 Buschiazzo, M.J: Colonial architecture in Spanish-america, 
Detailed catalog of photographs exhibited at 5th 
Pan-Amer Congress of archts, 1940, 13 pl (text in 


Spanish, French, English, and’ Portugese) 


Argentine 
“S16 " Buenos Aires: Outes, FeFs; Ieonographia de colonial, 
1940, 38 p 20 pl. 
517 Cordoba; Gonzalez, A, Lascano; lionumentos religiosos de 
colonial. 1941, 150 p 222 pl. 
.. Ciidad y provincia de 1942 in Spanish, 


Argen tino. Publ. de la Nac, de B.A.) 


319 : Buschiazzo, lied: La catedral de » 1941, 38 p 
126 pl (Spanish, French ) (Part xi: 
Doc. de arte argentino. Pub, de la dcad, Nac, de 
B.A. ) 
320 : Buschiazzo, La iglesia de la eompania de 


1942, 40 p pr ‘(Svanish, French) 
(Part xii: Doc, de arte Argentino, Pub, de la 
Nac, de B a) 
521 Santa Fe; Busaniche, H; arquitectura de la colonia en el 
Litoral 1941, 93 p 44 pl 
522 : Gonzalez acha,C; Templo y convento de San Francisco 
en » 1940, IU p 2b pl. 
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Brazil 

320 Baia; Da Silva Campos, J; Fortificacoes da - 1940, 322 p 
9 pl. bibliog (No 7, Brazil Win. da Wucacao, Pub. 
do Servico do Patrimonio Historico e Artistico Nacional) 


Chile see also 327 
302 Santiago; Secchi,E; Arquitectura en e Siglo xvii a xix 
1941, 34 p 130 pl. 


Columbia 
o4 Keuna, L. Alberto; Bl arte de los indios colombianos, 1942 
(2 ed) 136 p. il 
526 Bogata: Ortega, DS,and Ortega Ricaurte, J.V: Bogata 1538-1938 
1938, 98 color il 


Peru 
“3ST Benavides Rodriguez,A: La arquitectura en el virreinato del 
Peru y en la capitania general de Chile. I94I, 35d 
528 Harth+Terre, Bnilio: La obra de la Compania de Jesus en la 
arquitectura virréinal perudna, Lima 1942, 22 p. il. 
(reprint from Mercurio peruano F*4é2) 


CHRONOLOGICAL 
See 250 (archeol, method ) 


Primitive: see 278 (So.African native housing and city planning), 
SErcurscs 296 (Hopewell, Pa. Indian village), 325 (Indian art, 
Columbia). 


Ancient; Egypt: 276 eset) 277 (Deir-el-Bahri); Greece: 272 (space); 
‘Homan; 271 (Viroconium, Brit.) 
329 Aftars with inourved sides; Chap..1 in Elderkin, George 
Wicker; Archaeological Papers, Springfield, Pond-Ekberg 


Medieval see also R 38, R 39, R 4l, R 42. 


330 Conant, Kenneth John; A brief commentary on early church archi- 
tecture, with especial reference to [ost monuments, 
_Baltinoré, Johns Hopkins préss, 1942, p pl. plans.diagrs. 
Gt.Brit:; see 268 (10th C English manor house), 255, R 36 (Cambridge 
colleges), 269 (Norman house), 256 (Eridge Castle), 250 (Imglish 
cathedral models), 270 (Sissinghurst Castle), 260 (Great Chalfield 
vlanor House), 342 (York, Guild hall); Ireland; 273 (Early Christ, 
architecture); India: 279 (general); United States; 229 (archeology); 
lexico: 308, SO7, 


Renaissance see 241 (ilichelozzo), 266 (Globe Playhouse, London). 


Baroque 

Italy: see 240 (Michelangelo); 264 (Bernini); . Gt. Brit: 255, R36 
ridge colleges); 243, 254 (Bath); 252 (18th 0 taste); 263 

Wren towers); 264 (St. Paults); 265 (St. Clement Dane‘s); U.S.: 294 

Long Island mills); 335 (wall stencils); R 40 (Richmon ); B03 (Hl 

Cerrito); 304 (San Antonis missions); 305 (California missions); 

Mexioo; 306 (colonial culture); 309 (Guanajuato); 310 (Hidalgo 

Churches); 312 (Merida); 315 (Patzcuaro); 314 (Tepotzotlan); 

Spanish America; 315 (exhibition); Argentine: 316 (Buenos Aires); 
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317, 320 (Cordoba churches); 318 (Cordoba); 319 (Cordoba cathe- 
dral); 321, 322 (Santa Fe), Brazil: 323 (Baia fortif); Chile: 
32% (Santiago); 327; Columbia: 326 (Bogata); Peru: 327, 328. 


19th Centu 

ES 235, 236 (Ashbee); 237 (Bartholomew); 239 (Cotman); 
Oza (Pick); 245 (Ruskin); 251 (Pre-Raphaelites); 253, 267 (19th 
C. taste); 255, R 36 (Cambridge Colleges); 257 (Bversley); 
258 (Ne Shaw bm lk); 262 (London cemeteries); India; 280 (Ind, Inst, 
Archts); Switzerland: 275 (19th C. bldgs); United States; 233 
(Poe); 246 (Schiianam); 247 (Strickland); 266 (Greek rev); 290 
(covered bridges, NeHamp); 291 (Quaker meet.-ho., NeH.); 292 (Ft. 
McHenry); 295 (Vanderbilt Mansion, Hyde Park, N.Y); 297 (Ft. 
Raleigh, N.eCe); 298 (Appomattox); 300 (Detroit); 301 (Post- 
colonial, Misse); 302 (Ft. Laramie, tiyo.); R 37 (Chicago); R 40 
(Richnond ) 

20th Contury 
Gt. Brit: 238 (Cooper); 248 (Wilson); Switzerland; 275 (20th C. 
bldgs); Turkey: 285; India; 281 (Bombay); United States; 244 (Robb) 


330a Some problems in the interpretation of modern architecture, 
by Honry-Russell Hitchcock (J ASAH, v 2, Ap '42,p.29-32,40) 


BUILDING TYPES 


Bridges: 290 (New Hampshire) 


Cemeteries: 262 (London) 
City Planning: 249 (Dresden); 271 (Raman Brit, town); 278 (S, African 
SS 296 (Amer, Ind,, Hopewell, Pe,); 300 (Detroit); 303 

(El Cerrito, N. Mex.); 316 (Buenos Aires) 


331 Sert, J.L.: Can our cities survive? fntrod, by J. Hudnut, 
Proface by S, Giodion. Ciiibridge, Harvard Univ, press 
1942, 235 p 300 ill plans. diagrs, 


Commercial; Banks; 258 (N. Shaw) 
“S32 Rise and Yall of country banks, by aR. Charlton, il (Coun- 
try Le Lond. v 92 p 45283 S$ 4 142) 


Educational: 255 (Cambridge colleges) 


Governaental; 35:2 (York Guildhall) 

Industrial: Wind mills; 294 (Long Island) 

333 Further notes on Windmills and Millwrighting. by Rex Wailes 
(Jl. Junior Inst, of Engrs, Jul '42. p 238) 

Military: 292 (Ft. licHonry); 297 (Ft. Raleigh); 302 (Ft. Laramie); 

(Brazil) 


Recreational: 243, 254 (Bath); 266 (Globe Playhouse) 
354 Erig Brittlebank; The Development of the Cinema, 1942 (thesis 


typescript, filed ii 
Religious: Synagogue: 289 (Boston); Tomple: 279 (India); Roman 
329; “Churches: 250 (English cathedral models); 

262 (St. Paul's); 263 (Wren towers); 265 (St. Clement Danes); 
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350 pomuly medieval); 291 (Quaker meet-house); 273 (early Irish); 
310 (Hidalgo); 317, 319, 320 (Cordoba); ilonastic; 272 (Russia); 
504 (San antonio); 305 (California); 322, 328 (South Amer, ), 
R38, R41, R 22. 
Rosidential: 278 (So. african native); Gt, Brit: 269 (Norman); 
(EFidge Castle); 270 (Sissinghurst Castle); 268 (10th C, manor 
house); 260 (Great Chalfield); 257 (Bversley); U.S.: 295 (Vandera 
bilt Mansion, Hyde Park, !.Y.) 


STRUCTURAL TYPES 
AESTHETIC 


257 (functional Gothic); 253, 267 (19th C, English taste); 272 
(Space construction in Greek architeoture). 

555 ornament, woll stencils; Waring, Janet; Early .imerican \iall 
Stencils, 1942 (reprint) 168 p 7 color pl, 100 TIT, 


PROFESSIONAL 


Wducation see 234a; 330a; 245 (Ruslin) 


336 The contributions of architectural history to the develcpnent 
of the modern student-architect, by Turpin C, Bannister 
(J aSaH v2 '42 p 5-13) 
357 The teacher of architectural history--~his training and tech- 
nique, by CeleVe iieeks ( J «SAH v 2 ap '42, p 14-25) 
Professional Societies, see 280 (origin and growth of Indian Inst, of 
Models see 250 (English Cathedral models) 


Damage to ilonuments 


Great Britain 
338 Richards, Jeile ed: The Bombed Buildings of Britain, a record 
of architectural casualties, p, it 
339 Bath; Bomb damage to notable buildings; Bath, Dover, Not- 
tinghan, Swansea, Yarmouth (.irch,Rev. v 92, p 67-72 S'42) 
340 Bristol; Bomb damage to notable buildings; Bristol (.irch. 
Rov. v 92 pl5-16 Jl '42) 
Dover see 3359 
341 Exeter. by Hward Harley (Building. ig '42 pe 172-4) 
Nottingham see 339 
Swansea see 359 
Yarmouth see 339 
342 York, Guildhall; Bomb damage to notable buildings (Arch, 
Reve v 92 p 85-6 O 142) 
United States 
New Haven, Conn.; Sachem's Wood (by 4,J.Davis) in peril 
(J ASAH v2 p 36-7 ap '42) 


Preservation 
544 Europes Huth, Hans 4; The evolution of preservationism in e 


Washington, DeC., National Park Service, 1942 (offset —~ 
print fron J ASAH v 1 no 3-4 Jl-O '41 p.5=12) 
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345 Greot Britadny Our warescarred heritege, by J.E.li, Macgregor 
(Bldr, J1 17 142 and two subsequent issues) 
346 : national building record, (irch,Rev, v 92 p xxv S '42) 
347 ~~ London; City treasures to safeguard city churches from 
“further damage (irch.Rev. v 92 p xli Je '42) 
United States; 287 (map of national monuments); 299 (Ifichigan) 
293 {New York State) 
348 : Smith, Robert C; La conservacion de lugares y edificios 
7" historicos en los Estados Unidos, Buenos aires, Univ. 
de Buenos aires, 1942. <2 pe il (reprinted from Boletin 
#4 de la Comision nacional de museos y monunentos 
historicos ) 


OF ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS 


R 36 architecture in Cambridge, by Theodore Fyfe (J RIBA v 49 
S 42, p 195) by Reginald Blonfield 
R37 architecture in Old Chicago by Thos, E, Tallmadge (art Bul. 
Vv 24, p 305-307 S '42) by Henry-Russell Hitchcock 
R38 Early churches in Palestine, by Jelle Crowfoot (art Bul. 
v 24 p 304-305 St42) by Ke J. Conant 
R39 Eorly iuslim architecture, Part 2. by K.A,C. Creswell (Burl, 
v 81 p 182 Jl by M.S. Briggs 
R 40 Houses in Old Richmond, by Mary We Scott ( J ASAH v 2 
p 38-39 '42) by T.C. Bannister 
R41 Medieval studies in memory of i. Kingsley Porter, ‘RT, 
Koehler, ed (Speculum v 17, p 297-302 Ap '42) by 
G, Swarzenski 
R42 Spanish Romanesque architecture of the eleventh century. 
by Wei, Whitehill (art Bul. v 24, p. 188-190 Je'42) 
by ii, Schapiro 


VI 


JO 


an article of unusual interest is scheduled for our next 
JOURNAL. In it, Mr, talker Field reports an excellent piece 
of research into the origin of the balloon frane, It will be 
compulsory reading for all specialists in nineteenth century 
4merican architeoture, If there is space, iliss Beatrice 
Ravenelts description of some new discoveries in the Mani- 
gault House in Charleston will be inoluded,. 


~The submission of more and more interesting and varied 
monuscripts for publication in the JOURNAL is an increasing 
vindication of ASAH's contention that architectural histori- 
ans needed and wanted a special foruiu, Nevertheless, read- 
ers and members should remember that the JOURNAL will be 
pleased to consider stinulating and informative articles of 
1,000 to 4,000 words, Typewritten manuscripts should be 
submitted to the Editor who, although not guaranteeing their 
safety, will take every rensonable precaution for their pro- 
tection, 
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